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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


HAT there was a speculative element in the enormovs ad- 
vance in the price of petroleum, as well as that of natural 
scarcity, was discerned by keen observers of the situation. It 
became manifest to all when prices took a tumble, not to the 
original figure or anything near it, but to one much lower than 
had been asked and paid for several days. It is doubtful, indeed, 
if very high prices could be maintained, even if our own supply 
were completely exhausted. The world’s supply is very great, 
that on the Russian shores of the Caspian being the vastest in ex- 
tent, but only one out of many deposits. The oil is simply one 


‘partly speculative. 





THE sudden and great rise in the price of beef seems to be 
The prospect is that beef will be rather scarce 


to diminish the raising of both neat cattle and horses this year. 
But at the present time the very same causes might have been ex- 
pected to be productive of cheapness, through making it more 
profitable to slaughter herds of cattle than to go on feeding them. 
Yet the number slaughtered at the great centers of the beef trade 
shows a great diminution of nearly 150,000 head, and it is 
claimed that in the grazing States the supply is running quite low. 
On the other hand, the European demand has been greatly checked 
by the measures of retaliation upon the foolish provisions of the 
new tariff, which should work to keep the prices down. 

It is said that this rise in beef is especially unfortunate for 
the poor. Ours is a country in which the use of meat is both 


| universal and continuous, and an increase in prices falls on a 


wider circle of consumers than in any other country. We also, 
however, both rich and poor, are far too fastidious in the selection 
of the parts of the carcass which we judge fit for food. Even the 
wives of workingmen will purchase only the best cuts, and por- 
tions which find a ready market in Europe are unsalable in 
America. If dearer beef would teach us economy in this respect, 
and in our methods of cookery, it might prove a blessing in dis- 
guise. 


Mr. CLEVELAND’S Chicago letter was received with a round 
of rather feeble applause by the champions of the single gold 
standard, including the money-lenders generally ; and also with 
around of retorts from Mr. Bland, Mr. Harris, Mr. Stewart and 
other champions of bimetallism. The gold-standard papers 
thrust into special prominence the adverse comments of Governor 
Altgeld, as though that gentleman were a representative of their 
opponents. They also have been bestirring themselves in the 
way of agitation. The Reform Club of New York, which did so 
much to lead the Democrats to their fate in the matter of the 
tariff, promises to make a vigorous campaign in the West in be- 
half of ‘‘sound money.’’ If it were the theories and arguments 
of the bimetallists which are converting the South and West, the 
club might achieve something by attempting to answer them. 
But it is the hard teachings of experience that are doing the work, 
and by what eloquence of persuasion the club is going to offset 
these we find it hard to see. Low prices for scarce wheat, and 
the steadily increasing burden of the mortgage on the farm, are 
facts beyond the reach of argument. Perhaps the club had better 
try hypnotism. 
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SECRETARY MORTON, who seems to be the economic author- 


ity of the Cabinet, has followed up his chief’s letter with a 
vigorous declaration in favor of the gold standard in a letter to a 
The letter has none of the ambiguities of 
It frank 


against bimetallism in every form, whether by international com- 


Nebraska politician. 


Mr. Cleveland's feeble production. is a declaration 


pact or otherwise. Silver to him is a commodity like any other 

on a par with soap or sugar—a thing to be estimated by its price 
in the only metal he can recognize as a standard. It is possible 
that this is exactly what Mr. Cleveland means by his platitudes 
about ‘‘sound money.’’ It is certain that none of his public 
papers since his letter to Congressman Warner of February, 1885, 
look to any rehabilitation of silver in either our own currency or 
that of the world. 


say or to repudiate. 


But it is what he lacks the courage either to 
He has disclaimed responsibility for Mr. 
Morton's utterances without indicating any dissent from them. 
Until he does the latter, it is not unfair to assume that Mr. Morton 
speaks for the administration. 

Ir is gratifying to see what steady progress our Indian tribes 
are making under the policy of peace and civilization which 
President Grant inaugurated. They number in all about a 
quarter of a million, and this is probably as high a figure as the 
Indian population of our country reached at any time since the 
discovery of America. Some of the tribes, indeed, are dying out, 
probably for want of the moral stamina needed to support 
Others, 
however, have increased rapidly, and the adoption of civilized 
Nearly 
100,000 now wear civilized dress, and about a fourth as many 
have given up the wigwam for the house. A still larger number 
can read and write and speak English. They have 400,000 acres 
of land under tillage, and some tribes have taken up the business 
of sheep and cattle raising with great success. This has been 
effected in great part by the schools on the reservations, but those 


them in contact with whisky and the white man’s vices. 


modes of life has produced no physical deterioration. 


at Carlisle and Hampton have rendered splendid service in carry- 
ing the education of a picked class still further, especially in 
This would be of still greater benefit to their 
pupils if the government did not make the trades they are taught 


industrial training. 


altogether useless by supplying the tribes with the very articles 
these young menare taught to make. Evidently the time is com- 
ing for a thorough revision of our Indian policy, to adopt it to 


the new conditions produced by its own success. 





THE great variety of State and local governments in the 
United States furnishes an opportunity for the study of compara- 
One of 
the subjects which has been pretty thoroughly considered is the 


tive legislation such as is enjoyed in no other country. 
organization and management of school systems in our great 
cities. A large and specially equipped body of educators and 
gentlemen interested in educational problems has just reported on 
this point, reeommending the centralization of authority in the 
hands of a school board of moderate size, whose members shall 
be selected by the Mayor without regard to locality in making the 
appointments. It is in general accordance with these suggestions 
that the legislatures of both New York and Pennsylvania are re- 
arranging the government of the schools in the large cities of these 
States. 
‘cities of 


That just passed by the Pennsylvania Legislature for 

the first class ’”’ local boards of 
and vests the entire control in a central board of 
to be as at present, by the 
Board of Judges, but without reference to locality. ‘The chief 
gain for city education will be in the removal of the ward Boards 
of Directors, as these have been persistent obstacles in the way of 
It is notorious that in the selection of new school 
teachers, and in the removal of those whom the Superintendent 
found incompetent for their duties, these boards have often been 
governed not by considerations of fitness, but of personal and 


abolishes the 
directors, 
selected, 


twenty-one members, 


every reform. 


| education. 
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political influence. Some of those who sought and obtained seats 
in them had no other object in view than the promotion of female 
relatives, who were about to graduate from the Normal School. 
It has been found utterly impossible to bring the schools of the 
city up to the standard of excellence reached in other cities, so 
long as every reform was hampered by their stolid and passive 
With their abolition the Superintendent and his staff 
will be in a position to really exercise the great responsibilities 


resistance. 


which the law imposes upon them, and our school system will be 
less that of a disorderly crowd and more of a well-disciplined 
army. 

The new Board of Twenty-one, we presume, will be selected 
mainly, if not entirely, from the present Board, in which each 
ward has a representative. The judges do not need to go outside 
their number to find the requisite body of men of ability and ex- 
perience and of self-sacrificing interest in the problems of city 
But the committee work will fall rather heavily upon 
a body of this size, as indeed it is now very exacting of time and 
attention on the part of most of the members. 


THe unlucky administration has had more than its share of 
foreign complications, and that with France in the matter of the 
arrest and imprisonment of ex-Consul Waller, after a trial by 
of the ugliest. We never have recognized 
any such control in Madagascar as would 
a peaceful negotiation with the Hovas for a 
grant of land as an act of treason to her authority. And even 
were this the case, there existed no such state of affairs as justified 
the trial of an American citizen by court-martial and his de- 
portation to a French prison. Such proceedings savor more of 
the military sections of the code Napoleon than of the recognized 
rules of international law and the procedures of civilized nations. 
The real animus of the procedure seems to have been the jealousy 
of the French traders. Mr. Waller seems to have done nothing 
that any law forbids, but he was quick enough to obtain from the 
recognized native authorities a concession they refused to his 
It was to extinguish the successful trader that 
military procedure was invoked. 


court-martial, is one 
France as possessing 
justify her in treating 


French rivals. 


Mr. Gresham is said to be investigating the matter, and that 
certainly is a laudable step. But what will he do after he has in- 
vestigated it? Can any Secretary of State under Mr. Cleveland 
be trusted to stand up for the rights of our citizens against the 
They all have been valiant 
against small and weak countries, but Samoa is not yet forgotten. 


aggressions of a first-class power ? 


WE have had nothing more novel in recent judicial proced- 
ure than the order issued by Judge Goff of the United States Cir- 
cuit Court, forbidding Governor Evans of South Carolina, and 
other leaders of the Tillman Democracy, to hold a convention for 
the revision of the State Constitution. The order is issued on the 
plea that the Registration act, under which the election of delegates 
was held, is unconstitutional, and that frauds sufficient to vitiate 
the election were perpetrated by Governor Evans and his asso- 
ciates. Supposing all this to be true, how does it become the 
business of the United States Circuit Court? Has it the power to 
pass upon State laws with reference to their conformity to a State 
constitution? Has it jurisdiction over an election to a ‘State con- 
If so, what has this United States Circuit Court been 
doing the last fifteen years, when every election in the State was 
equally vitiated by shameless and unconcealed fraud? Why has 
it just got awake when the State has shaken off the rule of the 
planter aristocracy and established a really popular government ? 
Are Messrs. Evans and Tillman the first conspirators ‘‘ to defraud 
the negro of his right of suffrage ’’? 

The move appears to be a last effort of the old Democracy to 
recover its hold of the reins. And to do this they are ready to 
trample State rights under their feet, and to invoke an interference 
from the national courts, which no Northern State would brook 


vention ? 
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Imagine Pennsylvania submitting to have its 
in review by a United States Circuit Court, 


for a moment. 
suffrage laws passed 
or a constitutional convention enjoined from meeting by that 
authority ! 


THE suit of ex-Mayor Smith against the publisher and editor 
of the Philadelphia 77mes has roused a fresh interest in a rather 
remarkable but certainly unfortunate career. Mr. Smith was a 
flourishing maker of furniture. He most unfortunately was stung 
by the ambition to shine in politics, and worked his way to the 
highest office in the gift of the city. This he owed largely to his 
He had neither the education nor the 
As a consequence irregu- 


natural good-fellowship. 
natural dignity demanded by the office. 
larities, not dishonesties, were proven upon him, and he went out 
of office under a cloud. 

The 7imes had taken the lead in attacks upon his character, 
treating every doubtful act as a proven crime. It followed him 
up even after his retirement from public life with an acerbity 
He now returns to the city, 
sues the paper for $50,000 damages, especially for declaring that 
he had fled from the city to escape the consequences of passing 
fraudulent checks. ‘That he gave checks which the bank refused 
to pay for want of funds was certainly proven. That he did not 
expect to meet them, or that he left the city to avoid the conse- 
This seems to have 
been the opinion of the jury, as they gave him damages to the ex- 
tent of $45,500. Before the verdict was reached the defendants 
with their counsel had left the court, because the Judge differed 
from them as to the latitude allowable in cross-examination. 

The verdict is an admonition on the side of the people that 
there are limits to the permitted range of personal criticism in the 
newspapers. In spite of the size of the verdict, and the well- 
known faults of Mr. Smith’s character, the general tone of opinion 
is that of approval. It is felt that no one is safe if the newspapers 
are permitted to ascribe the worst motives to every ambiguous act, 
and to follow men into the retirement of private life as well as 
pass upon their public acts. 


which indicated personal bitterness. 


quences, was neither proven nor probable. 


Just at present the Liberal-Unionists of Great Britain are 
protesting loudly that they and the Tories never were better 
friends, and the onlookers are expecting an explosion. In fact, 
the causes of friction between the two halves of the coalition have 
been very numerous. First came the quarrel over the seat of the 
retiring Speaker, who is a Liberal-Unionist, although debarred 
by his position from making any political demonstration of the 
fact. ‘The Tories claimed the seat and have nominated their man, 
although it is a fixed rule that each faction shall keep all the seats 
it has. Next came the question of Sir Robert Peel’s successor in 
the Speakership. The Liberal-Unionists had the very man for 
the place, if the Tories would have been content to back him. 
The Tories refused, and put up their own man, who not only 
drew no votes from the Liberals, but actually could not command 
the entire vote of the Liberal-Unionists. 

Then comes a disagreement over the new Irish Land law, 
whose object is to give tenants ampler security against the confis- 
cation of improvements, and to facilitate the purchase of the land 
by the actual cultivators. The Tories say that there has been 
quite enough legislation about Irish land, and that this last meas- 
ure establishes precedents which will undermine the rights of the 
owners of land on both sides of St. George’s Channel. The 
Unionists refuse to join in any general condemnation of the meas- 
ure, declaring it needs no more than a few amendments to make 
it acceptable. ‘They remind their allies that the rejection of the 
bill would mean the alienation of the loyalist farmers of Ulster 
from the Unionist cause, and the loss of the handful of Irish seats 
still left to the coalition. They might add that there is no possi- 
ble precedent adverse to the landlords’ rights, which has not been 
set by the Irish Land acts of 1870 and 188r. 
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The last source of offense is the evident leaning of the Tories 
to the policy of protection. It was because home rule in Ireland 
threatened to make protection or some equivalent for it possible 
to Ireland that Mr. Chamberlain headed the revolt against Mr. 
Gladstone in middle England, and Birmingham renounced its 


party allegiance. But now the number of Tories who follow Mr. 


| James Lowther’s lead in speaking up for protection is manifestly 


growing, and it seems not improbable that the whole question will 
be reopened in the next Parliament if the Tories secure a majority. 
In view of this the Birmingham /os/ frankly warns them that it 
considers home rule the lesser evil of the two. It seems, there- 
fore, not impossible that the coalition of the two parties will go 
to pieces even before the next election, with the result of giving 
the Tories a much freer hand in the next Parliament. That they 
will secure a majority is a foregone conclusion. That the majority 
should be made up of Liberals elected by Tory votes, and insist- 
ing on Liberal maxims of policy as regards bimetallism and pro- 
tection, is not what the real Tories desire. 


Tue carefully collected reports of Irish outrages which the 
Unionist newsmongers of Dublin send us, condescending even to 
the burning of a hayrick or the docking of a cow’s tail, naturally 
produce the impression that Ireland is a lawless country. The 
comparative statistics of crime, however, tell quite another story. 
There is no community in the civilized world in which crimes 
against life, chastity, person and property are so rare in proportion 
to population as in Ireland. Dr. Charles F. Thuring, President 
of the University of Minnesota, has shown this by a comparison 
of Ireland with the most orderly States of America. A popular 
indication of it is furnished by a practice in the courts of the 
United Kingdom. When the Judge comes on circuit he has been 
preceded by a session of the Quarter Sessions, made up of the 
local justices of the peace, who dispose of all the trifling cases. 
If this clears the docket, the Judge, on his opening the court, is 
presented with a pair of white kid gloves as an intimation that 
there are no cases for him to try. This happens once in a genera- 
tion in England, and somewhat more frequently in Scotland and 
Wales. In Ireland it happens nearly every year. This year the 
kid gloves were presented in four Irish counties on one day, and 
in another two days later. These five counties were not loyalist 
districts of Ulster. They were in the very heart of the Nationalist 
area—Clare, which elected O’ Connell again and again to Parliament 
and thus forced Catholic emancipation ; Kerry, of which Mr. French 
draws so unfriendly a picture in his ‘‘ Realities of Irish Life’’ ; 
Limerick, which still seethes with the memories of Patrick Sars- 
field; Roscommon and Mayo, which are no whit behind the 
others. 

Yet the Dublin newsmongers did not think this trifle worthy 
of mention in their reports of Irish news. Neither have they 
condescended to mention that the Unionist aristocracy of Ireland 
have been boycotting Lord Houghton, the Liberal Viceroy, for 
the mere offense of being a Home-ruJer. His own titled rela- 
tives found it necessary to explain to the public through the 
newspapers that they had not attended, and did not mean to at- 
tend, any of his receptions. Yet boycotting is illegal in Ireland 
when practiced by anyone beneath the rank of a lord. 





TURKEY is playing its game with excellent judgment in 
dealing with the Armenian outrages. 
much it may gain by delay. 


Experience shows how 
The ruling classes of Europe are 
not desirous of meddling in the matter, and will do so only if 
driven on by an excited public feeling. The public feeling was 
excited ; but unless there be a recurrence of the outrages, it will 
grow first calm and then indifferent. It did so in the case of 
similar massacres of the Greeks during the war of Independence. 
The horrors of Scio (Chios) all but equaled those of Armenia, yet 
nothing was done. The final interference at Navarino was the 
result of a blunder, and was described by George IV. in his 
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next speech from the throne as ‘‘an untoward event.’’ The 
fact is that long continuance in power seems to harden men’s 
hearts to human misery. ‘The mood of the Vizier in Matthew 
Arnold's poem ‘‘ The Sick King in Bokhara ’’ seems to become 
permanent with them: ‘‘It is of no use to bother about these 
things. Of course, they will be done, and always have been done. 
It may be they are part of a great machinery with which it is 
useless and harmful to meddle. At any rate, there is no use in 


thinking of them. That way madness lies! ”’ 





THERE seems to be a general combination of European 
powers, excepting England, to force a revision of the terms of the 
treaty between China and Japan. As Germany unites with France 
and Russia, it is the commercial rather than the political side of 
the new arrangement which gives offense. They object to 
Japan's acquiring special privileges in Chinese trade which are 
withheld from their own subjects. This, indeed, is the only point 
at which their interests are coincident. Russia is the only power 
directly affected by the cession of territory, and she only through 
the Japanese being more likely than the Chinese to offer an effec- 
tive resistance to her own advances. The treaty covers nothing 
that Russiaclaims. The attempt to distrust it reveals intentions 
which England might well regard with alarm. The two countries 
are bound by mutual pledges not to advance their territories in 
Corea, the English seizure of Port Hamilton some years ago being 
designed to extract that pledge from her rival. It is in view of 
this that England refuses to unite in the pressure upon Japan, 
and that the London press throws cold water on the whole move- 
ment to interfere. 


THE ADMINISTRATION AND SOUND MONEY. 


N his Chicago letter President Cleveland declared himself to be 
unequivocally in favor of ‘‘ sound money,’’ but he failed to 
define what he meant by ‘‘sound money.’’ The demand for 
information on this point became so great that last Saturday 
Secretary of Agriculture J. Sterling Morton undertook to define 
the President’s meaning. It was inferred he spoke for the admin- 
istration. On Monday, however, the President denied this, but 
did not explain why he took exceptions to Mr. Morton’s state- 
ments. Such being the case we are bound to believe that the 
President does not condemn any of the views expressed by Mr. 
Morton, but simply reproves him in a most public manner for 
undertaking to speak for him on the subject of finance. 

At all events, the only definition of sound money coming from 
the administration is that given out by Mr. Morton and, in the ab- 
sence of a more explicit declaration from the President himself, 
we must still accept it as representing the views of the adminis- 
tration as to ‘‘sound money.’’ Mr. Morton says: 


‘‘ The President’s critics ask, What is ‘sound money’? Any 
ordinary man of business may answer that question. ‘ Sound 
money ’ is that sort of currency which has the most universal and 
least fluctuating purchasing power in the markets of all countries.”’ 
And again, ‘‘ We must sooner or later declare that the United States 
of America recognizes gold as the best and least fluctuating 
measure of value and medium of exchange which the commerce 
of civilization has thus far utilized.’’ 


‘* Sound money is that sort of currency which has the most 
universal and least fluctuating purchasing power in the markets 
of all countries.’’ Very good. But will gold stand this test? 
Is gold ‘‘the best and least fluctuating measure of value and 
medium of exchange’’? If gold stood this test we would be 
quite ready to admit that gold is ‘‘sound’’ and ‘‘ honest ”’ 
money, but when it fails, when it is proven that gold has fluctu- 
ated greatly from time to time, that it has constantly risen in 
value for the last twenty years, we must class gold as dishonest 
money and an unsound basis upon which to rest the credit system 
of the world. 
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The tables prepared by Mr. Augustus Sauerbeck, and includ- 
ing the average yearly prices of forty-five leading commodities in 
the London market, show that the combined average price of these 
commodities, compared with their average price in the years 1867 
to 1877, had fallen 32 per cent. by 1893. By June 1, 1894, they 
had fallen 36.9 per cent. In other words, the purchasing power 
of gold had increased by 55 per cent. These tables include many 
commodities of lesser importance, the price of which has been 
held up by manipulation. During the twenty years, 1873-1893 
(since the demonetization of silver) wheat fell in London 
from 56 shillings a quarter to 27 shillings 6 pence ; corn from 32'% 
shillings to 20 ; potatoes from 117 shillings per ton to 65 ; rice from 
10 shillings per hundredweight to 6 shillings 2 pence; pig iron from 
69 shillings per ton to 42 shillings 4 pence; cotton from g pence 
per pound to 458 ; wool from 2114 pence to 1234. The average 
fall in the price of these seven staple articles was 43 per cent. An 
ounce of gold would purchase in 1893 75'% per cent. more of 
these staple articles than it would in 1873. Since then gold has 
further risen, yet Mr. Morton refers to it as the least fluctuating 
measure of value. 

While the purchasing power of gold down to 1893 had in- 
creased by 55 per cent., the purchasing power of silver, asshown by 
the average price of thirty-one leading Indian products, had fluctu- 
ated during these twenty years within narrow limits only, and in 
1893, before the closing of the Indian mints, its purchasing power 
was only 4 per cent. less than in 1873. It took just 4 per cent. 
more silver to buy the same commodities in 1893 than it did in 
1873. In 1893 gold bought 55 per cent. more of the produce of 
men’s labor than it did in 1873; silver 4 per cent. less. 

When the mints of India were closed to silver then silver 
prices were disturbed in India, then the purchasing power of 
silver fell slightly, but not until then. While India made no dis- 
crimination against silver, prices remained approximately steady ; 
when she closed her mints she threw her currency out of touch 
with the other silver-using countries. But even as it is, with her 
mints closed to silver, silver prices have remained in India steadier 
than gold prices in England. ‘To repeat, down to 1873 gold had 
appreciated 55 per cent.; silver depreciated 4 per cent. Since 
then the purchasing power of gold has increased until it is now 
estimated at 211, an appreciation of 111 per cent. During the 
same time silver prices in India have risen only a little over 20 
per cent. 

If we try gold by these figures we find it wanting; we find 
that gold has constantly appreciated since 1873, while silver has 
fluctuated within narrower limits. In 1892 the purchasing power 
of silver in India was 3 per cent. greater than in 1873; as we said 
before, in 1893 it was 4 per cent. less. 

‘*Sound money,’’ says Mr. Morton, ‘‘is that which has 
the least fluctuating purchasing power.’’ Then silver makes a 
sounder currency than gold, a more honest currency. Unite gold 
and silver and we will secure a sounder currency than either gold 
or silver will give us alone. Silver is proven to be more stable 
than gold—gold and silver united more stable than either. 

Secretary Morton’s definition excludes gold from the cate- 
gory of honest money, proving it to be unsound. Statistics prove 
that silver would constitute a sounder and more honest currency 
than gold, and that the soundest money is to be obtained through 
the joint use of both metals. 


CONCURRENT RISE IN PRICE OF SILVER, COTTON 
AND WHEAT. 


OMMENTING on the growth of the silver sentiment, the 
Philadelphia Ledger urges the necessity for active work on 

the part of the gold-monometallists to ‘‘dislodge the impression ’’ 
that the fall in silver has caused a ruinous fall in prices, and that 
the only remedy for the continuous fall is to be found in the re- 
monetization of silver. The Ledger declares it will take time and 
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effort to ‘‘ dislodge ’’ this growing conviction, but it adds that by 
the circulation of ‘‘sound money’’ literature and the influence 
of ‘‘sound money ’’ newspapers and capable speakers it can be 
done. 


In conclusion, the Ledger says that ‘‘a rise in the price of | 


farm commodities refutes the theory that governmental action 
with regard to silver keeps prices at their present level. Cotton 
has risen recently ; so has wheat; so also has beef. 
tions in prices show that causes other than the relation of silver 
to the currency affect business affairs.’’ 

Here we find the rise of cotton and wheat referred to asa 
refutation of the fact that the fall in silver caused a fall in the 
price of all staple commodities, but the Ledger neglects to men- 
tion the rise in the bullion price of silver coincident with the rise 
of cotton and wheat. Instead of proving that the fall in silver is 
not related to the fall in prices, the recent rise in cotton and wheat 
only adds further proof of the fact that the price of silver controls 
the price of wheat, cotton, etc. Silver falls, wheat and cotton 
fall; silver rises, wheat and cotton rise. This has been invari- 
ably the case. It is not merely coincident, it is a necessity. 

When silver falls it causes a fall in exchange with silver- 
using countries; when it rises it causes a rise in exchange. In 
1873, before the demonetization of silver, and when silver was at 
par with gold, not at our ratio of 16 to 1 but at the French ratio 
of 15% to 1, the Indian rupee was worth 2 shillings, the Mexi- 
can dollar was worth its face value as bullion. Then Indian 
wheat was worth ro shillings a hundredweight at Bombay (about 
$1.38 per bushel) and Mexican wheat at Mexican ports was worth 
approximately the same. This wheat could be laid down in Lon- 
don at about 12 shillings 4 pence per hundredweight (about $1.70 
per bushel). As silver was displaced as money it fell in price, 
and exchanges with the silver-using countries fell with it, until 
now rupee exchange fluctuates at 1 shilling instead of 2, and 
Mexican exchange at 50 cents instead of par ($1). What is the 
result? Silver prices in India and Mexico have remained ap- 
proximately the same for the last twenty years. The Mexican 
and Indian farmers can afford to lay their wheat down in London 
at one-half the rates (in gold) prevailing in 1873. Exchange has 
fallen so that the Englishman can buy double the exchange with 
the same amount of gold in 1895 as he could in 1873, and yet 
when the Indian and Mexican converts this exchange into silver 
he can purchase with the proceeds as much to-day as he could in 
1873. 

We mention England because we send our surplus product 
of wheat and cotton to Great Britain for a market, and the price 
we can obtain for the surplus fixes the price of our whole product, 
less the cost of transportation. There our products come in com- 
petition with those of silver-using countries. We measure our 
products in gold, and our exchange with England consequently 
remains at par; but we must sell our cotton and wheat at a fall in 
price equivalent to the fall in exchanges between England and the 
silver countries, consequently the price we obtain for our cotton 
and wheat in England must fluctuate with the fall and rise of 
exchanges with the silver-using countries. 


An ounce of silver will buy as much as ever in India or 
Mexico or Argentine. With an ounce of silver the Englishman 
can buy in Bombay about a bushel of wheat or 10 pounds of cot- 
ton, and it will buy the same in Mexico. While he can buy this 
silver at 60 cents an ounce in gold, he will not pay more than 60 
cents a bushel for wheat or 6 cents a pound for cotton in New 
York. But when silver rises so that it commands 67% cents in 
gold, as it has done in the past few weeks (a rise occasioned by 
the belief that the payment of the Chinese war indemnity would 
cause a demand for silver), the Englishman finds it to his advan- 
tage to buy wheat in America in preference to Bombay at any- 
thing under 67% cents a bushel, or cotton at 634 cents a pound 
(New York), because prices are not disturbed in silver-using 
countries by fluctuations in the purchasing power of gold, and an 


| at all times. 
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ounce of silver costing 6714 cents in gold will not purchase any 
more wheat or cotton in India or Mexico than an ounce costing 
60 cents. These figuges are, of course, arbitrary, and differences in 


| freight charges, insurance and interest and artificial manipulation 


of the markets will cause fluctuations in the prices of commodities 
But the one controlling factor in the pric: of all 


| commodities that can be supplied freely by silver-using countries 


The fluctua- | 


| 
| 








is the price of silver. 

In 1873 silver was worth 60 pence an ounce in London and 
wheat was worth about $1.70 (London). <A few months since 
silver sold at 27 pence, a fall of 55 per cent.,and wheat sold at 24 
shillings a quarter (about 75 cents a bushel), a fall of a little more 
than 55 per cent. While silver sold at 27 pence an ounce (not 
quite 60 cents), cotton sold in New York at 5% cents per pound 
and wheat sold at Chicago at under 50 cents. 

Such is the lesson to be learned from the coincident fall in the 
price of silver and staple commodities covering a period of over 
twenty years. The same lesson is repeated in the recent rise in 
prices. On the 7th of March silver was quoted in New York at 
6058 cents an ounce; cotton, middling uplands, at 55g cents per 
pound (New York), May wheat (Chicago) at 5376 cents per 
bushel. March 28th silver was quoted at 64 cents, cotton at 6,;°; 
cents, wheat at 5514 cents. April 23d, silver 67 cents, cotton 714 
cents, wheat 597% cents. 


Can the Ledger show from these figures that the price of 
silver has nothing to do with the price of cotton and wheat? By 
ignoring the rise in silver our gold contemporaries draw con- 
clusions from the partial statements of fact that may be satisfac- 
tory to those who are blinded by the desire for increased but 
unearned returns from investments ; but if the Philadelphia Ledger 
and New York 7zmes and others expect arguments based on such 
partial and misleading statements to ‘‘dislodge’’ the conviction 
that the fall in silver is the cause of the depression and distress 
they will be disappointed. This conviction is deep-seated and 
growing. Above all, it is founded on truth and experience and 
cannot be ‘‘dislodged,’’ unless those working for the restoration 
of silver to its place as money relax in their efforts. 

The gold-monometallists are redoubling their efforts, and 
those who believe in the joint use of silver and gold as money 
without discrimination, in the use of the only really honest and 
really sound money, must meet them by redoubling theirs. 


GOLD EXPORTS. 








N an editorial in the issue of April 23d, the Philadelphia ress 
says: 

There is one question which is more relevant and which, 
as it is also propounded by Wharton Barker’s AMERICAN, 
may as well be disposed of on the spot. Mr. Clark and Mr. 
Barker want to know how it happened that more gold flowed 
from this country to Europe after the repeal of the Silver-pur- 
chase act than before. Well, it happened that this didn’t happen. 
The Silver-purchase act was repealed in October, 1893. The ex- 
ports of gold for the fiscal years ending June 30th, before and 
after, were as follows : 


ROE is iniiseicnsconccentiendentrenninneesaqeigndbinsnateneeens $108 ,680,844 
76,978,061 


So the exports were less after the repeal than before. But if 
the figures had béen reversed it would have proved nothing. 
With the tariff changes came a great decline of revenue. There 
was an enormous deficit. The deficit made a drain on the gold 
reserve. Every financial student has recognized this fact, and 
especially every Protectionist with half an eye. But these two 
Protectionists are so silver blind that they don’t see the facts, and 
wouldn’t see the explanation even if they did ! 

There is much to surprise us in this: first, that the ress 
should give figures (we hope not intentionally) which, while cor- 
rect in themselves, entirely misstate what actually occurred ; and 
second, that the editor of the Press should not see the real causes 


of the export of gold. 
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For the information of our readers and for the future guid- | contrast to the old-time orders, when five and six dozen were 


ance of our esteemed contemporary, THE AMERICAN presents the | 


following. The excess of exports of gold from the United States 


. 
over imports, as officially stated, have been as follows : 


For year ending Dee: 31,5800! ...csssdsscsinserwcers $ 3,832,984 
es ig SBOT: Aivcanerdeasagtenenetees 34,116,471 
- = TRO?) ceedniisneyeeieasasene 59,081,110 
ge - ISOR.  cvsdniwantnsoesavanen 7,013,431 
. ca BROW! Lidvncenspipeeacetees 81,212,363 


The Sherman act was repealed in October, 1893. The net 
exports of gold for the twelve months prior to November 1, 1893, 
were $19,145,587, and for the subsequent twelve months, Novem- 
ber 1, 1893, to November 1, 1894, $71,063,780. In the light of 
these figures we would ask the Press if the exports of gold did not 
increase after the repeal of the Sherman act, and we would be 
pleased tosee the editor correct the misleading statement. The Press 
says that our statement that goldexports increased after the repeal of 
the Sherman act ‘‘ may as well be disposed of on the spot,’’ but our 
statement is substantiated by the figures of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and cannot be disposed of on the spot, or at any other time. It 
would be just as well if the Press were sure of its own statements 
before disputing those of others, and after verifying the figures 
we give above it is its duty to place them before its readers. 

In speaking of the exports of gold the Press infers that tariff 
changes were the all-sufficient cause. THE AMERICAN knows 
that the tariff was partially responsible for the condition of the 
country, but the figures prove that our commercial operations 
would in themselves, have brought gold here. 
exports of merchandise over imports have been as follows : 


The excess of 


$34,104,822 


For year ending Dec. 31, 1890 ........0s.sceesseeee 
3 BOE. casiwenexp dean pasonses 142,188,703 
fe ry EOD: meer ccvarrensauatngein 97,489,705 
ei - BBO 3 sche isies ec aks 99,859,857 
a is BSORS “oxdnsscech cussssasces 148,790,981 


For the year 1893 our exports of merchandise exceeded our 
imports by $99,859,857, our net exports of gold $7,013,431, and 
of silver $28,013,917, a total of $134,887,205. In 1894 our net 
exports of merchandise were $148,790,981, gold $81,212,363, and 
silver $37,219,797, a total of $267,223,141. In other words, the 
total amount of wealth withdrawn from this country during the 
calendar year following the repeal of the Sherman act (1894) was 
almost double the amount withdrawn in the year 1893, a year in 
which the Sherman act was in force for ten months. The repeal 
of the Sherman act was said to have restored the confidence of 
foreigners in American investments. But the amount of securi- 
ties returned by foreign holders has greatly increased since the 
repeal. Figures prove that this further act of silver-demonetiza- 
tion was followed by further loss of confidence on the part of 
foreign investors. 


WOMAN S WAYS. 


HEN a woman ceases to care how she dresses she is either 
married or never will be. 


*k 
Countess Rantzau was one of the twenty-eight guests at the 
luncheon given by Bismarck on March 25th. ‘The presence of a 
woman at a political gathering is a novelty in Germany. 
he 
* 


‘‘A woman who is always thinking of herself is always 
thinking mischief,’’ writes one author. Bulwer Lytton says: 
‘‘ There is {n the heart of woman such a deep well of love that no 
age can freeze it.’ Michelet writes: ‘‘ Woman is the Sunday of 
man; not his repose only, but his joy, the salt of his life.’ 
George Sands assures the world at large that ‘‘ love is the virtue 
of woman,’’ while Mme. Necker claims that a ‘‘ woman requires 
no tutor to teach her love and tears.’’ 

KK 


t 
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The customary order for a trousseau of the day is from one 
and one-half to two dozen pieces of everything—a very great 


| 
| 
| 





thought none too many. The new custom is far more sensible 

than the old, which had its origin in foreign countries, where the 

weekly wash was unknown, and a bride was expected to bring a 

supply to last through all sorts of emergencies—even unto death, 

though it is not chronicled that shrouds were included.—logwe. 
¥ 





It is the placid woman who scores the greatest success in 
society. Her husband is under the spell of her influence, and 
never attempts to evade or contest it ; her will is law, and all that 
she projects or desires is carried out if within the region of possi- 
bility. Perhaps the secret of her supremacy is that she is an un- 
known quantity ; she suggests the probability of there being a 
depth in her character not easily fathomed, of there being so 
much in her if the right note were only struck to sound it. Asa 
girl this placidity and unruffled composure attracted many suitors ; 
as a woman it secured her a firm footing in society, and the circle 
to which she belonged believed in her to any extent, and was not 
surprised at the strides she made in popularity and to see how 
easily she grew toward the light. 

7 7k 


A refined woman who speaks French and German and who 
is a good musician declares emphatically that it is the cultured, 
well-bred woman who has the hardest time to-day to find employ- 
ment. Knowing her accomplishments she started out with high 
hopes of obtaining a place as a governess, her husband having 
been obliged to give up his business. She says that the wealthy 
women who apply for a governess expect the same to be maid, 
hairdresser and dressmaker, the part of teaching being the least 
important. Often when madame speaks of ber maid or of her 
governess it is one and the same person. The same cry comes 
from all sides that the well-bred women must starve unless they 
will suffer many indignities, or unless they have capital enough 
to start some one of the new enterprises in which women have 
been successful. 


A LOVE SONG. 








OW shall I love you? I dream all day, 

Dear, of a tenderer, sweeter way ; 

Songs that I sing to you, words that I say, 
Prayers that are voiceless on lips that would pray ; 
These may not tell of the love of my life ; 

How shall I love you, my sweetheart, my wife? 


How shall I love you? Love is the bread 

Of life to a woman—the white and the red 

Of all the world’s roses, the light that is shed 

On all the world’s pathways till life shall be dead ! 
The star in the storm and the strength in the strife; 
How shall I love you, my sweetheart, my wife? 


Is there a burden your heart must bear? 

I shall kneel lowly and lift it, dear ! 

Is there a thorn in the crown that you wear ? 
Let it hide in my heart till a rose blossom there ! 
For grief or for glory—for death or for life— 

So shall I love you, my sweetheart, my wife. 


OPEN DOORS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
PATRIOTISM ABOVE PARTISANSHIP. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN. 

Dear Sir: When the martyrs Latimer and Bishop Ridley 
were publicly burned in London in the sixteenth century, Latimer, 
as the flames shot up around him, cried: ‘‘ Play the man, Master 
Ridley; we shall this day light such a candle, by God’s grace, in 
England, as I trust shall never be put out.’”’ 

So, also, with the bimetallic movement in America, there has 
been a candle lighted that can never be put out. That candle is 
the declaration of the American Bimetallic League: ‘‘ We agree 
to subordinate for the time being all other questions and every 
partisan consideration for the great cause of bimetallism, and we 
pledge ourselves to unite to elect a President and a Congress who 
will restore the free coinage of gold and silver as it was before 
silver’s demonetization in 1873.”’ 

Mr. Cleveland in his Chicago letter truly said that the lines 
of battle are being drawn. In fact, it was the only thing he did 
say in that letter, the balance being a mere echo of Wall Street 
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and a compound of egotism, Pecksniff and Jack Bunsby. The 
mountain heaved, belched forth sound and smoke and one little 
pebble of fact—the lines of battle are being drawn ! 

What are the leaders and machinery manipulators of the two 
old political parties going to do about it? The question cannot 
be summarily disposed of by sneers, gross misrepresentation or 
vituperation. It is here for solution in 1896, at the hands of the 
people, if the next Congress does not deal with it satisfactorily, 
and ‘‘ Patriotism above Partisanship ’’ will be the watchword. 

It has been well said that cowardice is at a political premium 
in the United States at the present time; that many of our so- 
-alled statesmen are calmly sitting like coachdogs in the middle 
of the road waiting for the vehicle of public sentiment to decide 
which way it is going, when they will run ahead of the horses 
and bark loudly as if that had been the road they had all the time 
One thing is certain, the people at large will 
‘straddle ’’ silver plank in 
They will 


intended to travel. 
not again be cajoled and fooled by any 
the national platforms in 1896, as they were in 1892. 
absolutely insist on silver in the candidate as well as in the plat- 
The experience of the intervening period has been educa- 
The laboring classes, in whose be- 


‘ 


form. 
tional in the highest degree. 
half Mr. Cleveland claims to be so solicitous, and the middle 
classes, are suffering all the evils of continually falling prices, and 
every month sees the situation intensified. Actual facts are more 
potent and more convincing than all the specious sophistries and 
platitudes about ‘‘ sound currency ’’ and ‘‘ honest money.’’ 

The incompetency and imbecility of Clevelandism have prac- 
tically killed the Democratic party. The past record of the Re- 
publican party, save and except as to the money question, shows 
it has been the only party in the past that has ever proved equal 
to the task of governing the American people for their own best 
interests, and surely the events of the past few years have educated 
the Republican party on the money question. 

We have entered a period of evolution ; old foundations are 
being sapped and undermined; new foundations have not yet 
fully taken shape, and whether the great Republican party is to 
be perpetuated depends entirely on whether it can rise to the 
present emergency, either in the next Congress or at the next 
National Convention, and on whether the party can produce 
another Lincoln to save his country by leading a patriotic people 
out of an unparalleled financial crisis to restored national pros- 
perity. 

In such a momentous time the ‘‘coachdog politicians, 
who apparently have no personal convictions but simply await the 
rising wave of public opinion, should be brushed aside and men 
of honesty, ability, integrity and patriotism recognized. The 
National Convention of 1896 will either give the Republican party 
renewed life and usefulness or smash it like an earthen vessel. 
True Republicanism must stand or fall on the free silver issue. 
Should the single gold standard element control the Convention 
of 1896 and, while inserting a ‘‘straddle’’ silver plank in the 
platform, nominate a candidate not personally pledged to the 
remonetization of silver as it was before 1873, then there are mil- 
lions:of loyal, lifelong Republicans west of the Ohio River who, 
putting patriotism above partisanship, will 2o/ vote the Republi- 
can ticket, but will vote for a presidential candidate who is per- 
sonally pledged to the free and unlimited coinage of silver at the 
ratio of 16 to 1. On the contrary, they will unite forces with the 
silver men of the Democratic and Populist parties throughout the 
West and South and vote as a unit for some presidential candi- 
date unequivocally pledged to genuine bimetallism. 

The responsibility for such possible wholesale defection, the 
consequent disruption of the party and the drawing of sectional 
lines between the Eastern States on the one side and the Western 
and Southern States on the other, must rest with those who, ignor- 
ing the principle of ‘‘the greatest good for the greatest number,’’ 
prefer to join forces with the comparatively few money-loaning 
classes against the best interests of the masses of the people. 


* men 


‘ 
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There is no doubt whatever that this is the one and only issue, in 
the West, of the campaign of 1896, and no amount of juggling by 
Eastern politicians, either before or at the National Convention, 
will evade it. Tuomas TONGE. 
Denver, Col. 





SOUND MONEY. 
To THe Eprror or THe AMERICAN. 

Dear Sir: ‘‘Sound money’’! What is it ? 

There seems to be a great diversity of opinion among finan- 
ciers, professors of political economy and leading politicians as 
to what constitutes ‘‘ sound money.”’ 

The diversity of opinion is so great that plain, everyday users 
of money wonder whether the old-fashioned mefa//ic ‘‘ sound ’’ is 
the ‘‘sound’’ is spoken of, or 
whether it is the 
mean when shouting or writing about ‘‘ sound money 


“ec 


meant when ‘‘sound money ’ 


‘‘sound ’’ of their voices these money oracles 
” 

The President having condescended to address the benighted 
people of our country on this subject in his usual ponderous 
phraseology, the question of his true meaning has been raised. 

This would not be necessary or possible if somebody had not 
called attention to the fact that about all of his previous addresses 
to the same benighted people had misled them into darkness 
more dense then existed before his coming to the front in this once 
happy land. 

He has been promising all sorts of good things if permitted 
to put certain laws upon the statute book and take certain other 
laws off. This permission was given to him by a self-sacrificing 
people about three years ago, and now he tells us that the battle 
is about to begin and that to win it and so obtain full fruition of 
previous promises all we have to do is to follow him in his 
crusade for ‘‘ sound money.’’ 

Now the whole difficulty about this money question seems to 
an ordinary mortal to center in the fact that in years gone bya 
metallic base of silver and gold was theoretically and legally con- 
sidered necessary to the support of paper promises to pay issued 
as a circulating medium by the government. 

Of this bimetallic foundation of silver and gold the former 
metal was most in evidence as a working or circulating medium, 
and the latter, because of its lesser bulk, being the more conven- 
ient for transportation, was reserved by the exchanges for such 
transfer of metal money from one point to another, and to make 
such final settlement of balances between debtor 
nations as might be demanded by the creditor and agreed to by 


and creditor 


the debtor. 

This notion of a bimetallic foundation for primary credits 
was so universal that no one ever dreamed of its being disturbed, 
and few gave any heed to the moves which were being made by 
the dealers in our money commodities of silver and gold. So 
that when the larger dealers in these money commodities con- 
ceived the idea that they could by ‘‘legal enactment ’’ double the 
value of their commodity by compelling the use of only ove metal 
as a foundation for the issue of primary credits and the redemp- 
tion of paper promises to pay (which by courtesy and ‘‘/ega/ en- 
actment’’ passes current as money) it would greatly increase the 
profits of the dealers of real metal money, and so they quietly set 
about obtaining the necessary ‘‘legal enactments’’ and then, lo 
and behold ! the world was their ‘‘/ega/’’ slave so far as its money 
exchanges were concerned. 

The thing worked so beautifully for these dealers in money 
that they could make it appear to all their employees and benefi- 
ciaries that it was the only proper system for everybody. But 
now that the ‘‘legal enactment ’’ of the demonetization of silver 
is being used to destroy equity between producers and traders, the 
question as to what constitutes sowvd money is being brought 
home with a force that is disturbing the harmony between old- 
time friends, and will keep on producing discord until by ‘‘ legal 
enactment '’ silver is restored to its place as an equal foundation 
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with gold for the issue of credits and the redemption of paper 
money. 

We are told by our ‘‘ sound-money "’ friends that the people 
who wanted silver restored to its money function are fools or 
knaves; but this is mere assertion and proves all the more clearly 


’ 


that the ‘‘ sound money ”’ our money-dealing friends have given 
us is the only ‘‘ dishonest ’’ money in existence because, having 
discarded half its metal foundation, it is attempting to make the 
other half do the work which needs the whole of both metals to 
support and redeem its pledges at the exchanges. 

The plain people do not want this particular kind of ‘* sound 
money ’’ or any of its necessary adjuncts, such as State bank 
issues, etc., but they do want and must have HONEST money and, 
as there is not go/d enough in the world to furnish a safe founda- 
tion for all the money required, silver must be restored to its 
money function and the ‘‘ pIsHONEST’’ double-value gold dollar 
relegated to its proper place of ornamental, silent or special part- 
ner, while silver must be restored to its proper place of active or 
working partner in the money-making business of the world. 

Joun H. Lorimer. 
Philadelphia, April 22d. 
* x 
BIMETALLISM : HAS IT BEEN A FAILURE ? 
To THE EpITorR OF THE AMERICAN. 

Dear Sir: ‘The misstatements of some facts, and the sup- 
pression of other facts, of grave importance, which have char- 
acterized the gold-monometallists in the great debates in Con- 
gress, continue to make up the arguments of the gold press, 
while the main question—the honesty, the justice of such a vio- 
lent, revolutionary movement as that of changing by legislative 
enactment the standard of payments for the immense bonded 
indebtedness of the world—is ignored entirely. The factthatit was 
the apprehension of the creditor classes, after the discoveries of 
gold in California and Australia, that money was going to become 
too cheap unless one of the money metals was shorn of its func- 
tions which was distinctly avowed in Europe, when a crusade 
began against gold, is not even referred to. Holland demone- 
tized gold in 1851 and Germany in 1857, followed by some other 
countries ; yet without in the least affecting that law, ‘‘ public and 
universal,’’ as M. Cernuschie said at the Paris International Con- 
ference in 1881, by which France fixed for the world the value of the 
two metals by coining any quantity of either metal for all comers. 

‘*No man ever sold a kilogramme of gold at less than 3,100 
francs, nor a kilogramme of silver for less than 200 frances between 
1803 and 1873,’’ he goes on to say ; and while recognizing the fact 
that England, upon occasion, having need of silver, would seek 
for itin Paris, by means of a commission, and at other times, 
having a surplus of silver, she would seek gold for it in Paris by a 
commission, yet, he said, that did not alter the fact that the par 
of 15% tor was universal. 

This is an old threadbare delusion, repeatedly exposed by 
Prof. Lauclaye and others, but still used to make it appear that 
there was a market divergence, when it was well known that bul- 
lion brokers would not exchange one metal for another merely to 
accommodate some one. 

Suppose merchants in London desired to convert 41,000,000 
in silver (at par 15'4 to1) instantly into gold and paid 1 per 
cent. commission rather than await coinage, and thena month 
later have use for a like amount of silver to send to India, or 
that the British Government, needing it for some foreign expedi- 
tion or military movements, seeks it by paying brokers in Paris 1 
per cent. the other way, would this divergence of 2 per cent signify 
anything as affecting the statement of M. Cernuschie ? 

All it really indicated was that England in all her foreign 
trade relations was under the bimetallic law, ‘‘ public and univer- 
sal,’’ but under the disadvantage of her isolated system of limiting 
her silver tonnage to actual home requirements, and to insure its 
retention at home debased it by coining 66 pence to the ounce, so 
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that it could not be used abroad nor melted without heavy loss, 
and she was, therefore, subject to the disadvantage of repeated 
exchanges. 

It is a plain proposition that perfect parity is established by 
the open public coinage without limit of both metals at 15% 
ounces to 1. How can coin be above metal when the latter can 
be, without expense, converted into coin? How can it be below 
metal when the holder can melt coin into bullion? Ah! but the 
delay and loss of interest, the inconvenience, etc. 


The whole thing is utterly unworthy and illustrates the des- 
perate straits to which are reduced the defenders of a policy in- 
tended to benefit the creditor classes at the expense of the debtor 
classes. The entire theory upon which the use of the two 
precious metals as money has rested in all ages has been upon 
the full use of nature’s full supply of both. Why do they oppose 
the rehabilitation of silver? The answer tells the storv. It does 
no good to deny at this late day that gold is appreciating. Aside 
from the fact that nearly all the professors of political econ- 
omy are agreed as to that, the very arguments of our opponents 
admit it, for they say that the restoration of silver to its former 
place will inflate it. That it is cheaper money. To what? Of 
course, to the bimetallic level. 

It being admitted that gold is appreciating (and who can 
imagine that gold is not as subject to the law of supply and de- 
mand as any other article in use ?), how can honest men defend the 
attempt now being made to make that one metal the sole standard 
for valuing the property of the world from which its vast bonded 
debt must be paid ? 

Why, its total volume will not pay one year’s interest on the 
debts. It is painful to hear an American lightly make the state- 
ment that the increase of farm tenantry is in evidence that farm 
lands are attracting the favorable attention of investors. Heaven 
save the mark ! 

How true, but how terrible in its significance? ‘‘ True, but 
pity ‘tis ’tis true,’’ both in what was once ‘‘ Merrie England’’ and 
in all other gold-standard countries. 


Investors having bankrupted the world hope to enjoy the 
earth and all the fatness thereof. Estates which cost $40,000 in 
1875 in the heart of England have sold for $2,100. One which 
rented for $3,800 in 1875 is now rented for the pay of the taxes, 
and I learn such is the case with many farms there. Yet no field 
of investment isso promising as farm lands, the source of every 
nation’s greatness and power, at the valuation forced by this mad 
attempt to despoil the world and reduce to vassalage the great 
class from which has sprung the manhood which has made this 
great Republic what it is. The goldites will find later on that 
there is manhood yet existing which will give due consideration 
to the question before it surrenders control of our institutions to 
the fundholders, arrogant and unscrupulous as they are. They 
have gotten possession of a great share of the world’s wealth, 
much of it by the unjust alienation brought about by magnifying 
gold. 

Mortgaged farms and railways have changed ownership under 
forms of law. 

The gold-monometallists quote from Solomon’s wisdom, but 
not from Moses, the law giver, as to the year of jubilee, nor to 
the record that Abraham paid ‘‘ 400 shekels of silver, lawful money 
of the merchants,’’ for the field Macpelah. Instead of bimetallism 
having been a failure, the truth is the world is rapidly coming to 
the conclusion that gold-monometallism is proving itself to be 
such. 


It has not yet triumphed, and cannot, for our approach toward 
its consummation sufficiently warns the people of its full purpose. 
Money, the creature, must not be elevated above its creator, man. 
Senator Chandler never spoke truer words than when in the 
Senate February 20, he said that the American people will not 
submit to the gold standard. 

Charlottesville, Va., April 22, 1895. 


J. W. PoTTer. 
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WHICH ? 





HICH are the hands we love the best, 
Those that are folded between our own, 

Or those that move us to strange unrest 
By feathery touch that is quickly flown? 

Which, ah! which, do we love the best, 
Hands caressing or hands caressed ? 


Which are the eyes we most adore, 
Those reflecting our every thought, 

Or those whose glances our hearts implore, 
Whose fire will neither be tamed nor taught ? 

Which, ah! which, are we drawn most toward, 
Eyes adoring or eyes adored ? 


Which is the heart of hearts we prize, 

That which sways with a passionate power, 
Or that which vields us a sacrifice, 

Gentle and generous, day and hour ? 
Which, of all, do we hold above, 

Hearts most loving or hearts we love? 


FOREIGN FACTS AND FANCIES. 








a according to the navy estimates, intends to build 
next year ten new first-class battle ships, six first-class, 
thirteen second and third-class cruisers, and from forty-five 

to fifty torpedo-boat destroyers. 


se os 
be 


* 


The Tyrol is to have new roads, the Landtag having voted 
100,000 gulden for that object. Many parts of the road from 
Cowara to Buchenstein, through the dolomite region, will be ready 
next summer. 


wy 
OK 
* 


Russia has established a medical staff at its consulate at 
Meshed in Persia, to watch and give notice of the appearance of 
epidemic diseases in Northern Persia. Caravans entering Russian 
territory must obtain bills of health from it. 

OK 
* 

x . 

sreat embarrassment was recently caused in the Royal Courts 
of London by an Arabian witness who insisted on being sworn on 
the Koran. He was tried on a Hebrew edition of the Pentateuch, 
but refused to accept that, and as the Court did not happen to 
have a copy of the Koran handy the witness was excused. 

ak 


Rulliere, a very dangerous French Anarchist who boasts that 
he is a son of the dynamiter Ravachol and is supposed to have 
assisted his alleged father in murdering the hermit of Chambles, 
has been condemned to eight years’ penal servitude for having 
attempted to murder the manager of a mine at Villars, in the Loire. 

HK 


Capt. L. S. Hinde, of the Belgian service in Africa, writes 
that in spite of their slave-trading propensities the Arabs, during 
their forty years’ domination, have brought the Manyema and 
Malela country to a state of high prosperity, ‘‘ the landscape seen 
from the high hills of Kasongo reminding one strongly of ordinary 
arable English country.’’ 

*k 

Mr. Asquith proposes to abolish the office of the Queen’s 
Remembrancer, ‘‘ which has become obsolete.’’ He is the last 
revenue officer of the ancient Exchequer left, dating back to 1286 
at least. His duty was to remind the Lord Treasurer and the 
Barons of the Exchequer ‘‘of such things as are to be done for 
the King's benefit.’’ For nearly forty years the office has been 
practically a sinecure. 

pF 

Besides receiving a copy of every book published in France 
the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris receives all the books that are 
returned to the Dead Letter Office. Whenever French books are 
deemed objectionable by the censorship of foreign countries they 
are sent back to France and go to this library. Belgium, where 
the most immoral books in the world are sold openly, exercises 
a very severe censorship over French novels, while in Russia 
novels pass easily, but historical and philosophical works are very 
liable to be refused. ‘There was a time when no work of Renan 


stood a chance of passing the Austrian or Bavarian Post Office. 
* *K 
ae 


Good prices ruled at a recent sale of medizeval books in Lon- 
don. A Latin Bible of the thirteenth century from the Palatine 
Library at Mannheim, with miniatures by a French and by an 
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Italian artist, brought $2,450; another of the same century, made 
in England, $1,300; Metelin’s 49-line Bible, 1466, the rarest of 
all the Latin Bibles, $1,000. The Biblia Pauperum, a block book 
of 40 pages, representing the !ife and passion of Christ, fetched 
$1,775; a fifteenth century manuscript of Ovid, magnificently 
illuminated, $3,250; and a tenth century Latin Psalter from the 
Duke of Sussex’ collection, $1,500. ‘*A Boke of Divers Fruytful 
Ghoostly Matters,’’ by William Caxton, 1490, sold for $585, and 
Martin Frobisher’s ‘‘A True Discourse of the Late Voyages of Dis- 
coverie for the Finding a Passage to Cathaya by the Northweast, 
1578,’ very rare, brought $310. 


OUR LETTER FROM PARIS. 


Paris, April 13, 1895. 

FTER a painful labor of some thirteen months, the French 

parliamentary mountain has given birth to a very small 
mouse in the shape of a budget bill, which, submitted to examina- 
tion in February, 1894, and adopted in April, 1895, is now pre- 
sented to the nation with an introductory notice that it contains a 
deficit. It is an unhealthy budget, satisfactory to no one; it 
makes no provision for possible contingencies and has but the one 
recommendation, viz., it secures the government’s financial exist- 
ence for the next eight months, thus relieving it from the dis- 
agreeable necessity of asking those ‘‘ provisional twelfths’’ or 
monthly appropriations on account of which it has vegetated since 
the 31st of December, 1894. 

The discussion of this remarkable invention has been symp- 
tomatic ; at all times discussions of budgets have been stormy, but 
heretofore financial orators, ffnder the Republic, could be classed in 
two distinct categories: the ‘‘ Republicans ’’ and the ‘‘ others ’’— 
the first optimist even to exaggeration; the second ultra in their 
pessimism. On this cccasion, and only whena question might 
embarrass the Cabinet, the ‘‘ others ’’ have scrupulously abstained 
from all debates, and, the deficit being flagrant, they leave the Re- 
publicans to explain its origin and consequences. Todo justice 
to the latter they do not attempt to conceal the fact, but confess 
their faults and promise to seek a remedy. But where to find one 
isa mystery. The country is already so overburdened with taxes 
that its citizens often are unable or refuse to pay, and it is scarcely 
credible that any popular assembly will rally to the measure pro- 
posed by a shining senatorial light, Loubet by name, who recom- 
mends the suppression of certain branch railways and vicinal 
roads, an increase of tolls on canals and rivers and a diminution of 
salary for all the petty employees of the post office, and telegraph ; 
and it should be remarked that this legislator says nothing about 
the salaries of the magnates of any administration, because, prob- 
ably, by so doing he might incur the suspicion of leanings toward 
Socialism. 

In short, the party now in office seems to be on its last legs, 
and the prediction of its collapse may be realized even sooner 
than the prophets ventured to anticipate. Still the present Cabi- 
net is not without sympathies and, strangely enough, is not held 
responsible for all the shortcomings of its predecessors. M. 
Ribot is eloquent, not to say unctuous; M. Poinaur is likewise : 
both have exhibited cleverness in dodging embarrassing ques- 
tions; both are courteous and affable; and yet if the Ministry 
escapes disaster after the Easter holidays it will be miraculous. 
No special fault can be found with any of its members; no one of 
special aptitude is available for their portfolios; but they have 
been in office for nearly four months—a long incumbency for 
France—and there are scores of greedy politicians hungering for 
loaves and fishes, all having the same platform as Messrs. Ribot 
& Co., which is: ‘‘ Get into office as soon as you can, and when 
in office stay there as long as possible.”’ 


TRIALS OF THE CABINET. 


Parenthetically, is there not a touching resemblance between 
the American and the French political situation in 1895? We 
see the same abuses on both sides of the Atlantic and, certainly, 
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the same dissatisfaction, the same growing fever of unrest among 
the masses, the same disposition with those masses to recur to 
the use of an ‘‘ energetic broom.’’ No one can now define the 
nature of the assaults intended upon the Cabinet, but several of 
them are already shadowed out. First, we shall have the Anti- 
Jew bill for the exclusion of all Hebrews from posts of trust and 
profit, civil and military. Here M. Ribot will be in a quandary ; 
if he supports it, he will lose his majority; if he does not, he will 
be accused of corruption. But, as Israel is deeply interested in 
the question and has many shekels to expend in the purchase of 
votes, that bill will be defeated by a majority, however so small, 
that national hostility to all that smacks of Hebrew origin will 
be unmistakably manifested. 

Next comes M. Gerault-Richard’s bill, and here the question 
becomes really serious. Your readers may remember the remark 
that the political amnesty a month or more ago would not be con- 
sidered as ‘tan act of clemency as the result, but only as a phase 
of the revolutionary agitation.’ Present events seem to justify 
this appreciation. This Gerault-Richard, imprisoned for a scur- 
rilous apology before the act of President Carnot’s murder, and 
because he was a jailbird elected as Deputy by his coreligionists 
in anarchy, demands the repeal of the exceptional laws enacted 
against that sect after the crimes of Ravachol, Vaillant and Emile 
Henry. G.-R. is logical in his demand, but what is astounding 
is that he will probably carry through his bill, thanks to a hybrid 
majority composed of Conservatives and Socialists who, hostile on 
every other point, unite in a common hatred of existing institu- 
tions. it is not 
encouraging to peaceful citizens, and-cannot be easily interpreted 
by them as a symptom of ‘‘ that appeasement of party passion at 
home which is a compensation for the threatening situation 
abroad,’’ which is pretended by the optimists. 

More serious still for M. Ribot is the allegation, more or less 
true, that he is the humble servant of the British Government ; 
that he takes his orders from Lord Dufferin, either directly or by 
his mouthpiece, the correspondent of the London 7Zimes, M. 
Oppert, commonly known as ‘‘ M. von Blowitz,’’ a German Jew 
who, assuming the name of his native village, embraced the doc- 
trines of the Catholic Church, got himself naturalized a French- 


man, and is at present an out-and-out gallophobist. 


This coalition is neither dignified nor edifying ; 


SOME PERTINENT QUESTIONS. 

It is quite possible that M. Ribot is unjustly accused ; it is 
quite possible that the French are in the wrong about Madagascar, 
but they think that Madagascar is within ‘‘ the sphere of their in- 
fluence ’’—to use a phrase consecrated by British politicians— 
and, therefore, presume to believe that their doings in that island 


’ 


are ‘‘none of England’s business.’’ Consequently, when they 
witness the fluctuations of M. Ribot’s attitude in the direction of 
Great Britain, they draw derogatory conclusions therefrom. 

Why, asks the French press, was permission to visit the camp 
of Sathonay and the Naval Arsenal at Toulon refused to our re- 
porters yet granted to British officers? Why did the government 
charter British vessels for the conveyance of its war material to 
Madagascar? What steps have been taken to explain an 
‘‘anomaly ’' ?—British steamers transporting war material for the 
French meet with accidents of a nature to delay their voyage, 
whereas British steamers freighted with arms and ammunition for 
the Hovas reach their destination without accident! The London 
press is vastly indignant at this ‘‘suspicion of British loyalty,’’ 
and the 77mes thereupon publishes an adorably ingenious article 
in which, after an indignant protest against the insinuation, it 
takes to task the British Government for its ‘‘ stinginess,’’ advis- 
ing that, ‘‘ like other nations, secret-service money should be 
placed at the disposal of its Ambassadors in order to secure 
notices in the Continental press favorable to British interests.’’ 
Query: Did the author of this article reflect that its interpretation 
might be: the French could have a favorable press in England if 
they would pay for it? ‘The Madagascar question is destined to 
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be a thorn in the side of M. Ribot, who gets out of one quandary 
only to get into another. Here he has, on the one hand, a sort of 
tacit engagement with England not to thwart her projects ; on the 
other, he quite understands that an abdication of French ‘‘ rights’’ 
in favor of England will be the signal of his irremediable downfall, 
and he is not of the temperament of that Minister of Charles X. 
who, threatened by the British Ambassador with the opposition of 
the British fleet to the bombardment of Algiers, replied: ‘‘ In 
that case, I can assure your Excellency that the British fleet will 
Whereupon Britannia remained a 
Being, as previously de- 


receive our first broadside.’’ 
passive spectator of the bombardment. 
scribed, essentially ‘‘ fluctuating and diverse’’ in his policy, no 
one can predict what he may decide to do in the course of a fort- 
night. But just now he seems to think that the British lion does 
not always bite when he growls ; that he has been a most amiable 
quadruped when, in the course of his colonial manceuvres, Ger- 
many stood in the way and is only arrogant when the French 
were an obstacle, simply because the French have always yielded 
every point in their laudable desire to keep the peace. 


FACTS IN THE WALLER CASE. 

No one has much confidence in M. Ribot’s firmness, but if 
he maintains his present attitude he may be sure of the support of 
his fellow-citizens, without distinction of party. We learn that 
General Duchesne has been ordered to shoot without form of trial 
every individual, whatever be his nationality, taken arms in hand in 
the ranks of the insurgent Malgaches. What will the British lion 
say or do 7z re the summary execution of those of its 350 cubs 
who have gone to Madagascar to shoot Frenchmen, as they go to 
shoot grouse on Scottish moors? And here come in, naturally, 
a few remarks anent the case of Mr. Waller. Without discussing 
the value of French rights and privileges in Madagascar, it is per- 
missible to say that, perhaps, the sympathy felt for Mr. Waller is 
exaggerated. The facts are simply: Mr. Waller, notwithstanding 
the cordial terms on which he lived with the Malgaches, thought it 
safer to seek protection within the French lines than to remain 
outside among those ‘‘ gentle savages ’’ whose alleged Christianity 
is a singular salmagundi of Fetichism and gospel teachings. Un- 
fortunately, this gentleman forgot that by the law of nations cor- 
respondence with an enemy is proscribed, and is treated by all 
civilized nations as an actof treason. Mr. Waller did correspond 
with the enemy, after the institution publicly proclaimed of mar- 
tial law throughout the island; for this he was tried and con- 
victed and will undergo his penalty ; he may be pardoned by M. 
Faure, but he will not be rehabilitated. The explanation, ‘‘ he 
was judged and convicted because the holder of an important grant 
of land,’’ is grotesque. Very possibly he may have been de- 
nounced as aspy by some one anxious to have that property, 
but the evidence of his treason seems to have been conclusive. 
It should be remembered that the sentence was pronounced by a 
court-martial and not by a civil court, where suspicion is admis- 
sible, and that no Jew sat on that court-martial, the government 
having decided, at the urgent request of the commander-in-chief 
of the expedition, that no one, not even a simple private of Hebrew 
origin, shall be permitted to take part in the coming campaign. 

Such is the French version of Mr. Waller’s condemnation, 
and, as there are, generally, two sides to every story, it certainly 
merits as much credit as do the recitals of British gallophobists. 


TENSION BETWEEN FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 

But, after all, this is an insignificant incident which will not 
embroil France with America. Quite different and much more 
grave is the tension between France and England and it is to be 
regretted that the intemperance of language of Sir Edward Grey 
in the House of Commons should have brought, in the form of a 
public dialogue, before the respective legislatures of two nations, 
questions that ought to have been treated diplomatically. The 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs was wofully aggressive 
and his speech contrasts very unfavorably with the declarations of 
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M. Hanotaux, at once courteous and firm, in which he showed 
that England has always refused to define exactly the consistence 
of the immense domain in Africa to which she lays claim, playing, 
like a thimble-rigger with his ‘‘little joker,’’ with the terms in 
no way synonymous of ‘‘basin”’ of the Nile, but 
simply ignoring the fact that all those regions belong to Egypt, or 


and ‘‘valley’”’ 


rather to its suzerain the Sultan, and that, practically, there is no 
good reason to dispute the hypothetical possession of territories 
actually in the hands of the Mahdi or his Caliph. M. Hanotaux 
advises England not to abandon the system of pacific negotiations, 
as only thus can a solution be obtained satisfactory to all parties. 
In short, the French Government has, for once, shown a courage 
which astonishes even its supporters, and hugely displeases its 
trans-channel neighbor, who could never have believed that ‘‘an 
old friend could have thus gone back on the traditions of his 
party.”’ 

You will see then that, in defining the international situation 
to be ‘‘threatening,’’ there is no exaggeration, and also that the 
prediction was not presumptuous: the next great European quar- 
rel will arise not 7z ve the treaties of Berlin or Frankfort, but the 
complications arising from the Eastern question, by which is 
meant all matters relating to the situation of the once powerful 


Ottoman Empire. Z. 


MEN YOU HEAR ABOUT. 








AYOR SWIFT, of Chicago, signalized the first eight hours 
of his official life by removing 1,500 incompetent or un- 
necessary city employees. 


NM 


*k 


A Washington correspondent says that Marion Butler, the 
new Populist Senator from North Carolina, wears football hair 
and a full black beard closely trimmed to a point in the Vandyke 
style. He is thirty-one years old, but he does not look as if he 
were more than twenty-five. 


** 2k 
Emperor William of Germany is what might be called a fussy 
individual. He is rather hypochondriacal, and among other 
worries in which he indulges he is haunted by the fear that he will 
grow too fat. Twice a week he takes a Russian bath—a fact that 
has no political significance, because his favorite attendant is a 
Frenchman. He always drinks several glasses of beer after he has 


been rubbed down. 
** 


* 

The late General Joseph B. Carr, of Troy, N. ¥., was a man 
who made warm friends. He was a dignified, genial gentleman, 
sociable by nature and fond of the good things of this world. It 
was, of course, a great disappointment to him that he was never 
elected Governor of New York State, but he was never bitter in 
speaking of those members of his party who deserted him at a 
great crisis in his career. 

* 


** 

Lord Macnaghten, one of the Lords of Appeal, presided at the 
dinner to the Oxford and Cambridge crews after the race. He 
rowed in the Cambridge crew of 1852, was stroke of the 1853 
crew, while Justice Chitty stroked the Oxford boat, and won the 
diamond sculls at Henley. He was senior classic, and won the 
Chancellor's gold medal besides. One of this year’s Cambridge 
crew, Mr. Adie, was Senior Wrangler last year. 


* 


The late Lord Alcester, of the British navy, was noted for the 
scrupulous care and neatness with which he dressed. In fact, in 
his later years he was known as ‘‘ the ocean swell.’’ When in 
command of the Mediterranean squadron his example in matters 
of dress was closely followed by his officers, even down to the 
midshipmen, most of whom followed his fashion of wearing 
‘‘cheese-cutter’’ caps. So punctilious was he about uniform 
regulations that on one particular occasion he chased along the 
whole length of the Strada Reale, at Valetta, a luckless midship- 
man who was smoking in the streets in uniform. 
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Prince von Radolin, who is to succeed General von Werder 
as German Ambassador at the Court of the Czar, comes of one of 
the most distinguished Polish families, his full surname being 
Radolin-Radolinsky. He is a man of fifty-four, and has had some 
twenty-five years of diplomatic experience. He married, in 1863, 
a daughter of Lieutenant-Colonel J. H. Wakefield, and on her 
death, a few years ago, he took as his second wife the Countess 
Jeanne von Oppensdorff, connected on her mother’s side with the 
Talleyrand-Perigords. His son by his first wife married recently 
Countess Elizabeth Konigsmarck. Prince von Radolin served as 
equerry to the late Emperor Frederick at the time of his death. 


A CHAPTER ABOUT CHILDREN. 


A SMALL boy was at a table where his mother was not near 
i to take care of him, and a lady next to him volunteered 

her services. ‘‘ Let me cut vour steak for you,’’ she said, 
“if I can cut it the way you like it,’’ she added, with some de- 
gree of doubt. ‘‘ Thank you,’’ the boy responded, accepting her 
courtesy ; ‘‘I shall like it the way you cut it, even if you do not 
cut it the way I like it.”’ 





The champion knife swapper lives in Gainesville. He is a 
little boy—the son of a preacher—and this is his record, as given 
by his father : 

‘That boy, not many months since, worried me till I bought 
hima knife. Like a boy, he left it out one night and it got rusty. 
Then he lost interest in it and began at once to swap it off. Well, 
the little rascal has naturally a knack for trading, and, sir, he took 
that rusty knife and with a little work on it, and a good deal of 
talking, he succeeded in exchanging it for two good knives. 
These knives in turn he traded for three knives, worked consider- 
ably on them, and got a cheap watch for the three. He kept trading 
till he had completed forty-seven different bargains, most of them 
in his favor. At the end of the forty-seventh trade he owned a 
shotgun, a hound puppy, two jack-knives and sixy-five cents in 
money, besides other smaller trinkets too numerous to mention. 
There’s nothing like it.’’-—AManta Constitution. 


Little people are imitative creatures, and quickly catch the 
spirit surrounding them. So, if when the mother’s spool of cot- 
ton rolls from her lap the father stoops to pick it up, little bright 
eyes will see.the act and quick minds make a note of it. By ex- 
ample a thousand times more quickly than precept can children 
be taught to speak kindly to each other, to acknowledge favors, 
to be gentle and unselfish, to be thoughtful and considerate of the 
comfort of the family. The boys, with inward pride of their 
father’s courteous demeanor, will be chivalrous and helpful to 
their own young sisters; the girls, imitating their mother, will be 
gentle and patient, even when big brothers are noisy and heedless. 
In the home where true courtesy prevails it seems to meet you on 
the very threshold. You feel the kindly welcome on entering. 
No angry voices are heard upstairs. No sullen children are sent 
from the room. No peremptory orders are given to cover the de- 
linquencies of housekeeping or servants. A delightful atmosphere 
pervades the house—unmistakable, yet indescribable. 


* 


ys’ 
* 


ok 


Let children grow up in a peaceful, quiet routine, and quite 
without emotions or the counter-shocks of other people’s emo- 
tions. Thus do their nerves stand a chance of getting a firm, 
healthy start which will stand them, later on, in good stead. The 
ill-tempered, irritable mother commits a positive crime against 
her little ones, and the mother who is not ill-tempered, but who 
worries them, irritably all the same, with continuous admonitions 
to do this, to leave undone that, on whose lips is a ceaseless re- 
frain of ‘‘Don’t swing on the door,’’ ‘‘Stand up straight,’’ 
‘‘Don’t touch that book,”’ ‘‘ Don’t rumple your hair,’’ commits 
almost as greata crime. Would not such persistent hauling up 


| short on every possible and impossible occasion ruin the nerves of 





a grown person? Would notsuch restless fault-finding seem an 
intolerable nuisance? Then why should not the child’s nerves 
suffer? And they do, and the consequences in the end are more 
far-reaching and ramified than the irritable mothers, unfortu- 
nately, ever dream of. Nature improperly treated invariably 
takes her revenge. 
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AMONG THE PREACHERS. 
b * fgroo- ove the Primate of the Hungarian Church, is a man 
of the most simple tastes. 
poor Benedictine monk. He drove to the Primate’s palace 
at Grau in a public cab, carrying on his knees a cage containing 
his pet canary. 


* 


When he was elected he was a | 
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SURE AS FATE. 
Philadelphia Record (Dem.). 
Mr. James Dobson, in his speech before the Manufacturers’ 
Club in favor of ‘‘ the full restoration of silver as money side by 


| side with gold ’’—in other words, for free silver coinage—hits 


Bishop Hurst writes in the New York /xdefendent that the | 


Methodist Episcopal Church has four conferences in India. ‘‘A 
bishop has a good deal of authority, but he exceeds his powers 
when he wipes a Methodist conference out of existence,’’ says the 
Indian Witness. 

Ff 

Since last August Dr. W. A. Quayle, pastor of Independ- 
ence Avenue Church, Kansas City, has made 1,400 pastoral 
calls, made the acquaintance of everybody in his congregation, 
and appointed twenty-five class leaders to assist him in super- 
vising the work. 

At a prayer meeting in a small town near Syracuse, recently, 
an illiterate but good man made the following prayer: ‘‘O Lord, 
Thou knowest that we are thankful to Thee that our souls are 
safe from the fire that quencheth not. If a man lose his horse 
Thou knowest that he can buy another; if he lose his house 
Thou knowest that he can build another; if he lose his wife 
Thou knowest that he can get another, but if he lose his soul— 
goodby, John.”’ 

** 

A miraculous cure of paralysis at St. Winifrede’s Well at 
Holywell is fully described in the Lancet by the Protestant Hospi- 
tal doctor who had charge of the case. The patient was a girl of 
seventeen, with neurotic paralysis and curvature of the spine, 
whom one of the surgeons held to be suffering from hysterical 
spine. There is no reason to doubt her paralysis any more than 
her present ability to walk, but hope and the sudden application 
of cold water to the whole body have been known to cure such 
cases before without miraculous interposition. 

** 


At the recent Laud commemoration on Tower Hill, London, 
the ‘‘ Te Deum ’’ was led by the portly Rev. Prof. Shuttleworth. 
He overheard, in the procession, a docker observe, ‘‘ Just look at 
‘im, Bill. There they go a-marchin’ on t’wards Rome.’’ Bill 
looked, and replied, ‘‘ P’raps, but I’ll bet that fat ’un in the mid- 
dle ain’t. Them’s not the sort of weskits that go to Rome. “E 
don’t fast much, or I’m a wegetarian myself.’’ Peof. Shuttle- 
worth explains that on this occasion he looked unusually portly 
from wearing an extra coat or two beneath his surplice as a pro- 
tection from the excessive cold. 


TOPICS OF THE TIMES. 


THE WOODS ARE FULL OF THEM. 
Nashua (N. H.) Telegraph. 

At the present time there seem to be just six men in the 
public eye for the Republican nomination for President. Their 
names are McKinley, Reed, Harrison, Morton, Allison and Lincoln. 
It is a list of strong and and popular men. 

LK 


WORTH OF ‘“* AN ANGEL’S”’ AFFECTIONS. 
The Manchester (N. H.) Union. 

The worst set-back that the Messiah industry has received is 
the verdict of $50,000 against Schweinfurth, who has been run- 
ning a ‘‘ heaven’’ at Rockford, Ill. A man whose wife had been 
bamboozled into becoming an ‘‘ angel,’’ brought suit for alienation 
of affections, and the jury gave him the full amount. 

* 
THAT ILLINOIS PLAN. 
The Ogden (Utah) Standard. 

What has got to be known as the Illinois plan is, instead of 
organizing a silver party, to call the State committees together in 
various States and each party declare for free silver. This would 
enable party members to give allegiance to the old parties except 
on the silver question, in which case they would be expected to 
stand by each other. The Illinois plan is worthy of important 
consideration. 





the nail on the head when he declares that ‘‘ protection and 
bimetallism are twin brothers.’’ Bimetallism, as he preaches it, 
has every mark of consanguinity with protection. Two cherries 
grown on the same tree could not be more alike. 

MISERABLE FINANCIERS THERE, TOO. 
The St. John (N. B.) Globe. 

The city of Montreal is again about to enter the money 
market as a borrower. It has the power without fresh legislation 
to raise $2,000,000. Apparently the need has arisen to exercise 
this power, inasmuch as the city revenue is not at this moment 
meeting all the demands upon it. ‘‘ Heavy interest on bonds will 
mature next month, and we will have no money to pay it’’ is a 
statement made by competent authority. -This is rather regret- 
table. The plain English of it is that the city, unable to meet its 
expenditure with its present income, is borrowing money for 
current purposes of revenue. It is rather a sad commentary on 
the government of any well-ordered city that this should be 
necessary. 


Kx 
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EVERYBODY SHOULD READ ‘‘\THE AMERICAN.” 
The Butte (Mont.) Tribune. 

Probably the most sincere and able exponent the silver cause 
has in the East is THE AMERICAN, published by Wharton Barker, 
a leading Philadelphia banker. Although a comparative youngster 
in the journalistic field, it has in its short period of existence 
already acquired a large subscription list and attained a world- 
wide reputation as one of the foremost advocates of the free coin- 
age of silver. THE AMERICAN is a journal that should be in the 
hands of everyone who desires to see the financial system of our 
country placed upon a sound and substantial basis, as it contains 
much that will tend to enlighten those who are in the dark 
regarding that much-mooted subject. Besides being a consistent 
and ardent friend of the white metal, THE AMERICAN is also an 
excellent literary journal, and it deals with many subjects of 
interest to readers generally. 


THE CANADIAN BANKING SYSTEM. 


HE Canadian banking system has of late attracted much 
attention, and has been eulogized as a model system. It 
is claimed for it that it economizes capital and equalizes 

rates of interests in different parts of the country, and at all times; 
that it promotes the stability of commercial confidence, protects 
its creditors against loss and is able to give support to its cus- 
tomers in critical times; but above all that, it supplies the Do- 
minion with a safe, convertible and elastic circulating medium. 
Moreover, it i8 upon the Canadian system that the so-called plan 
of currency reform urged upon the people of the United States by 
the convention of bankers assembled at Baltimore last autumn, 
and since known as the ‘“‘ Baltimore plan,’’ is based. The publi- 
cation of Mr. Breckenridge’s exhaustive work on ‘‘ The Canadian 
Banking System ’’ is therefore very opportune.* 

Mr. Breckenridge is a thorough believer in the Canadian 
system and places it in a very favorable light, but his work covers 
ground that has not before been covered, and presents in a sys- 
tematic manner facts that students of currency reform should 
acquaint themselves with. 

The first part of his work is devoted to an historical sketch 
of the earlier bank legislation of the Canadian colonies, a study 
of the forces at work in its development and of the crisis of 1837, 
and in subsequent chapters the progressive reforms embodied in 
the bank charters passed prior to 1867, the history of the incor- 
porated banks of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, and the bank- 
ing reforms inaugurated after confederation down to the final 
revision of 1890, are treated of in detail. In conclusion, Mr. 
Breckenridge presents the characteristic features of the Canadian 
banking system, and it is this part of his work that is of special 
interest at this time, although the historical study is essential to 
a clear understanding of this the main object of the inquiry. 

The Canadian banking system is at present composed of thirty- 
eight chartered joint stock banks, privately owned and managed, 


* The Canadian Banking System, 1817 to 1890, by Roeliff Morton Breck- 
enridge. Published for the American Economic Association, by Macmillan 


& Company, New York. Pp. 476. Price, $1.50. 
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and subject to a general supervision of the Dominion Government; 
but this supervision is based entirely upon the monthly reports of 
the several managers, there being no special examinations on the 


part of government officials. The penalties for falsifying the | 


accounts are consequently severe. While the Canadian banks 
are few in number, they are, compared with the banks of the 
United States, relatively large, their combined paid-up capital 
amounting on the 30th of June, 1894, to $61,559,473, an average 
capital of over $1,600,000 for each bank. ‘The national banks of 
the United States, 3,796 in number, have a combined capital of 


$545,288,782, not quite nine times that of the Canadian chartered | 
4 7 | 


banks, while the population is thirteen times as numerous. Thus 
it will be seen that the capital invested in Canadian banks is some- 
what larger per capita than that invested in the national banks of 
the United States. But in making comparisons it must not be 
forgotten that the Canadian banks have all established savings 
departments, which take the place, to a large extent, of our savings 
funds, and they therefore cover a larger field than our national 
banks. In the savings departments they meet with the competi- 
tion of the postal savings funds of the Dominion Government and 
the various land and loan associations. 

The capital requirement for new Canadian banks is large 
($500,000), and this makes the establishment of independent 
banks in small towns impracticable. This want is filled by the 
establishment of branch offices by the chartered banks, a practice 
that has been widely extended, there being established on June 
1, 1894, 465 branches in 259 localities, exclusive of the city 
branches. 

The most important privilege granted to the chartered banks, 
to the exclusion of all other private individuals or corporations, is 
the right to issue bank notes of $5 and multiples thereof. The 
right to issue notes of smaller denominations is reserved to the 
Dominion Government, which also issues notes of larger denomi- 
nations, giving them a forced circulation by obliging the banks to 
hold a large proportion of their reserves in these notes. In this 
way about $20,000,000 are kept in circulation. The Dominion 
notes are alone legal tender, the-bank notes having no such privi- 
lege, but the parity of the bank notes in all parts of the Dominion 
is secured by obliging the banks to redeem their notes in the 
financial centers of the different provinces. The circulating 
notes have a prior lien on all the assets of the banks and on the 
double liability of the shareholders, but the banks are not required 
to hold a minimum reserve against the notes issued, or to secure 
them by the pledge of definite securities. In case of the failure of 
a bank the prompt redemption of the notes is provided for out of 
the ‘‘ Banks’ Circulation Redemption Fund,’’ a fund deposited 
with the Dominion Government by the banks, each contributing 
to an amount equal to 5 per cent. of its average circulation. 
Should this fund be drawn upon it is replenished, first by the 
prior claim on the assets of the failed bank and, second, by an as- 
sessment not to exceed 1 per cent. per annum on the average cir- 
culation of the solvent banks, until the 5 per cent. redemption 
fund is restored. The contributing banks have a right to reim- 
bursement out of the assets of the failed bank after all circulating 
notes have been paid. This redemption fund is adjusted yearly 
and draws interest at the rate of 3 per cent. 


The only restriction placed on the issue of bank notes is that 
they must in no case exceed the amount of the unimpaired capital 
stock. Any transgression of this rule subjects the offending bank 
to heavy fines. Asa matter of fact, the combined circulation of 
the Canadian banks has never approached this limit, never having 
exceeded $40,000,000, about two-thirds of the authorized issue. 

Within this limit the banks are at liberty to expand and con- 
tract the currency at will, and it is upon this freedom of action 
that the much boasted elasticity of the Canadian currency rests. 
It is claimed for the Canadian currency that it expands and con- 
tracts with the needs of commerce, and that the movement is auto- 
matic, and it certainly must be admitted that the rhythmic fluctua- 
tions of the circulation, often as much as 30 or 40 per cent., have 
been in harmony with the movements of Canadian trade. 


The theory of automatic expansion and contraction is based 
on the supposition that the banks, always following their true 
interests, will put as many notes in circulation as possible, as it is 
to their profit to do so; that the public will return unnecessary 
notes to the banks ; and whenever such notes are not those of its 
own issue, each bank finds its profit in presenting them for re- 
demption. Thus every one of the branches of the Canadian banks 
is a competitive agent for expansion and, from like motives, an 
active worker for contraction. Expansion and contraction are 
thus limited by the needs of the customers of the banks for money. 
When the people have no use for notes they return them for 
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redemption (depositing them with the banks, which in turn pre- 
sent them to the others for redemption), thus checking expansion 


| before money can become redundant. On the other hand, when 


they need additional accommodation, they readily take the notes 
of the banks, which will be kept in circulation as long as there 
is any tendency towards contraction. It is claimed for the system 
that it thus enables the banks to make advances to their customers 
at all times without any undue advance in rates. 

The objection to the Canadian system is that it greatly in- 
creases the power of the banks, takes the control of the money 
of the country from the government and places it in the hands of 
individuals, and thus greatly increases the power of the banks to 
arbitrarily expand and contract credits. Although it is undoubt- 
edly to the true interests of the banks to promote the prosperity 
of their customers, our experience with the national banks of the 
reserve cities has not been reassuring. The temptation to make 
immediate gains, although at the expense of future profits, has 
been, in many cases, too great for our bank managers to resist, 
and we have seen them cause fluctuations in prices by arbitrary 
expansion and contraction to their own immediate gain and the 
loss of their customers. Such having been our experience, we 
are not prepared to increase the power cf our banks by placing the 
currency of the country entirely in their hands, as is evidenced by 
the action of the Fifty-third Congress in turning down proposals 
looking in this direction. 

3esides there is no reason to thus increase the power of the 
banks, for we can secure the same advantages through the means 
of a properly developed national currency, and thus avoid the 
dangers incidental to entrusting our currency to the hands of 
private individuals. 


SCIENTIFIC SCRAPS. 

HE best tea in Japan is raised in districts where the snow 
often falls to the eaves of the houses. Many plants will sur- 
vive under such snow that are not hardy even in the Southern 

States. By the same rule some varieties of Japanese lilies will 
survive Vermont winters that are not hardy in Missouri. 


LF 


The air-tight compartment theory of building ships was 
copied from a provision of nature shown in the case of the nauti- 
lus. The shell of this animal has forty or fifty compartments, 
into which air or water may be admitted to allow the occupant to 
sink or float as he pleases. 

OK 
* 

The theory that the moisture fn the atmosphere has an im- 
portant relation to such nervous diseases as epilepsy is broached 
with confidence. It does seem to be true that in comparatively 
dry climates the worst forms of the disease are rarer than in the 
localities where the air is heavily charged with water vapor. 


#7 


A scientific publication recommends a solution of sugar of 
lead and alum in an improved process for making cotton goods 
waterproof, but, according to authorities of physiological chem- 
istry, such goods should never be worn next the skin, as the salts 
of lead are absorbed with ease and are nearly all very poisonous. 


* 


Roots draw enormous quantities of moisture from the soil, 
and by this means it is discharged into the atmosphere. For ex- 
ample, the common sunflower was found to exhale twelve ounces 
of water in twelve hours, and an oak tree with an estimated 
number of 700,000 leaves would in the same way give off some- 
thing like 700 tons of water during the five months it carries its 


foliage. 


Water flowing through a granite region is likely to be the 
purest, says Safety Valve. If water contains gypsum (plaster of 
Paris—sulphate of lime) boiling will not suffice to soften it—soda 
must be added while boiling. There is, too, a more expeditious 
and cheaper way of softening hard feed water than boiling it; that 
is, by adding lime water to take away that excess of carbonic 
acid which holds in solution the carbonate of lime present in the 
water. Where well water is being used which contains organic 
matter, filtering through charcoal, introducing chips of oak, will 
coagulate the organic matter. Alum will also suffice. 





The latest thing in watches is a repeater which pronounces 
the hours and quarters, and so obviates the trouble of counting 
lecessitated by the present system. M. Silvan, a Swiss watch- 
maker, is credited with having successfully adapted Edison's 
phonograph so as to produce this ingenious result. The inventor 
had great difficulties to contend with. Room had to be found for 
the phonographic apparatus without exceeding the ordinary size 
of a pocket timepiece. This portion of the watch is in the form 
of forty-eight concentric rings, arranged like the steps of a circular 
staircase. Each ring corresponds with a certain hour or quarter 
of an hour. When the repeating apparatus is set in motion the 
sounder is placed in communication with the phonographic rings 
representing the time, and the hours and the quarters are dis- 
tinctly spoken. 


SOCIOLOGICAL SUBJECTS. 
i INSIDER how few things are worthy of anger, and you will 
wonder that any but fools should be in wrath. 

I believe in and pray for all that science and sociology can 
bring. But when all that is done, human society, naked, soul- 
hungry, will still cry for ‘‘the Lamb of God which taketh away 
the sins of the world.’’—/vesident Brand. 





Of the 259,388 marriages registered in Scotland during the 
decennial period 1881-90 46.15 per cent. fell to the Established 
Church of Scotland; 20.34 per cent. to the Free Church; 11.61 
per cent. to the United Presbyterian Church; 9.86 per cent. to 
the Roman Catholic Church, and 2.82 to the Episcopal Church. 


The Pittsburgh Christian Advocate says that one of the in- 
teresting items in the educational world is the fact that all Jewish 
communities and churches in the United States have been 
appealed to for help to found a Jewish university in Jerusalem. 
How near are the uttermost parts of the earth to-day, that a 
common interest thus binds the scattered children of Abraham ! 
To them Jerusalem is the city of cities. This proposed institu- 
tion of learning will have a wonderful effect on Palestine, for 
while it will be Jewish, it must reflect the spirit of modern 
Christendom, if it be a true university. 


ABOUT RAILROADS—NOT RECEIVERS. 








ae ANGEMENTS for the construction of the Baltimore and 
i Cumberland Railroad have been completed. The line is 

projected from Cumberland to Hagerstown, but will ulti- 
mately be extended to Baltimore. 





The work of construction is to begin soon on the railway line 
from Winnipeg to Hudson Bay, a distance of 650 miles. The 
railway, which is to be constructed at the rate of 200 miles a year, 
will save 1,000 miles of railway carriage to the seaboard, and will 
be a great boon to the Manitoba territories. 

** 
%: 


A master mechanic on the Pennsylvania lines states that the 
heavy, coarse whistle has been in use on the Pennsylvania lines 
since 1881, and passengers complain of its harshness; for this 
reason the company is adopting on all its passenger locomotives 
the smooth chime whistle at considerable expense. 








The Paris, Lyons and Mediterranean Railway Company is 
having forty engines built with prows like that of a boat. The 
5 3 5 
supposition is that the new shape will save expenditure of power 
by cutting or plowing through the atmosphere and thereby lessen- 
ing resistance. They have been popularly called ‘‘ locomotives 
with snouts.’’ Think of a collision between such a cutting ram 
and the rear of an express train ! 
* 


A system of relief has been adopted on the Midland Railway 
in England to save trainmen from continuous duty longer than 
twelve hours. Relief men arekept at certain stations and sidings, 
as well as at locomotive depots, and forms are provided on which 
telegrams can be sent to the most convenient place. The new 
men are provided with passes to enable them to reach the meeting 
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Wanamaker’s 


UPHOLSTERY 


Let us take care of your Curtains 
and hangings this Summer—no risk 
of fire or any hurt. If we launder 
your laces we give the storage. 


Summer Curtains. 


Lace Net, ruffled edge; not to be 
found elsewhere in town. Two 
grades—$5.75 and $7.50 a pair. 

Cross-stripe Curtains, full line of col- 
orings; a satisfying sort to buy. 
$2.50 a pair. 

Another style, about as pretty ; less 
of them. $1.75 a pair. 

Japanese Porch Pillow is a new idea. 
Made of matting; stuffed with 
excelsior; bound with imitation 
leather ; damp-proof. 50c. 

The Madagascar Pillow became al- 
most famous last year as an out 
doorcomfort. Backagain. Fringed, 
$1.25; plain, $1. 

Second floor, Thirteenth Street side. 


FRAMED ETCHINGS 


About 40 Remarque-proof Etch- 
ings by Sartain, Millais, Rosenthal, 
McElhenny, Perey Moran and De 
Blaas have been on show too long 
for the good of the frames; every 
one is damaged. The fictures are 
perfect. We might re-frame them 
and stick to the rightful prices, but 
it’s not our way. Hints of sizes and 
pricing : 

On the Ramparts, 30x36 in., 

$35 from $75 
42x44 in., 

$25 from $45 
32x40 in., 

$20 from $40 
30x42 in., 

$25 from $60 
30x36 in., 

$18 from $41 


Second floor, Thirteenth Street side. 


AWNINGS 


Times coming when you'll want 
them—maybe we'll save you from 
flurry by mentioning them now. 
We charge nothing for measuring 
and estimating and as little as pos- 
sible for the Awnings—not too lit- 
tle to promise you best of material 
and carefulest work. 

Slip Covers, too; never had so 
many styles of proper stuffs to 
choose from. We're getting busy 
already ; there'll be a perfect rush 
soon—then come tedious waits. 
Will you skip the worry by order- 
ing early? 

Second floor, Thirteenth Street side. 


WOMEN’S SAILOR HATS 


You think of Knox instinctively. 
Easily foremost in style; we’re their 
only sellers here—other makers try 
to copy, but fail. $3 and $5. 

We've brought from England the 
correctest Bicycle Hats for women. 
Trimmed, but shown with the Un- 
trimmed goods here. 

Thirteenth and Chestnut Streets. 


Evening Song, 
Marguerite, 
The Last Token, 


Flirtation, 


JOHN WANAMAKER. 








SQuARE shouldered 
people often have 
trouble with the fit of 
their clothes. This 
should not be, and it 
don’t occur when we 
have anything to do 
with it. Send fo. our 
“*s6-95"’ book tree. 
It tells why. 

E. O. THompson, 


Finest Merchant Tailoring, 


go8 Walnut St. 











Richard 
w— (Campion 
WORSTED YARNS 


Selling Agent for Bristol Worsted Mills, 
Highland Worsted Mills, Merion 
Worsted Mills 
No. 17 Bank Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BARKER & ComPANY 
429 Chestnut Street 


Philadelphia 


Conduct a general financial business. . 
Special facilities for the negotiation 
of corporation and other loans, both 
in American and European markets. 
European correspondents very in- 
fluential. Stocks and bonds bought 
and sold on commission. 


For Sale 








Denver Bonds and Mortgages 


$25,000 on a property valued at 
over $80,000; interest 6% per an- 
num. $15,000 0na property valued 
at over $60,000; interest 6% per 
annum. For particulars apply to 
Post Office Box 905, Philadelphia, 
Penna. 


THESE HARD TIMES: 


WHEREFORE AND How Lone. 


BY 
REV. J. C. ELLIOTT. 








ILLUSTRATED BY J. S. BENNER. 





A most serious and thoughtful discus- 
sion of the silver —_- presented ina 
very clear and readable manner. 


Price, cloth, 6Oc.; paper, 40Oc. 


For sale at offices of ‘‘ THE AMERICAN,”’ 
119 S. Fourth Street, Phila. 


RANKIN & KELLOGG, 


ARCHITECTS, 


1024 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Special attention given to insane asy- 
lums and public institutions. 
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place, and can travel by passenger or freight trains, as may be 
most convenient. ‘The same passes enable the men who have 
been relieved to travel back, or failing these, they can travel 
without, giving their names to the guard of the train. 


The warm climate of India often makes the ordinary precau- 
tions against the undue expansion of rails in a railway track quite 
useless. It is stated that on a portion of the Rajputana Railway 
several miles of the permanent way were laid with Belgian rails 
which were all right in the morning, but exhibited a serious 
change during the heat of the day, the rails deflecting in and out 
fully three inches in a length of twenty feet ; yet the expansion 
plates used had been increased from one-fourth to one-half and 
even three-quarters of an inch, but tono purpose. Perhaps the 
numerous derailments recently reported may be attributed to the 
same cause. 


CHIPS FOR CAPITALISTS. 


VEIN of gold has recently been discovered near Douglas, 
in the Isle of Man. 


That gold should exist in the ocean is an induction that 
Dr.Henry Wurtz claims to have presented in 1866, and in 1872 
the discovery was announced by E. Sonstadt. <A careful com- 
putation with the best data obtainable, on the basis of 0.9 
grain of gold per ton of sea water, about the proportion assigned 
by Sonstadt, shows that the great ocean should contain gold to 
the amount of over $80,000,000,000,000,000. ‘The getting of 
some of this by electrolysis, Dr. Wurtz now predicts, will be one 
of the problems of the future. 





The Afining Industry and Tradesman says that ‘‘ digging for 
jewelry seems rather an odd occupation, but in Central America 
it has been carried on for a long time with success and profit. 
Along the coast of Costa Rico are vast cemeteries in which the 
aboriginal inhabitants of long ago were buried. With them were 
interred great quantities of gold ornaments, that metal being 
found abundantly in that region. Many of the graves have been 
opened, and from them gold has been taken to the value of at 
least $1,000,000. ‘The first discoveries of this treasure trove 
caused a rush for the field of exploration which promised to rival 
that of 1849 to California. Thousands of graves still remain un- 
opened, and it is the custom for visitors in search of curiosities to 
rob them. 


Under the caption of ‘‘ How Much Have You ?”’ the /zdus- 
trial World has an article which tells us how much money the 
citizens of different countries have per capita. It says: ‘‘ The 
Frenchman has more money per capita than anybody else, leading 
off with a score of $36.70. The United States shows a record of 
$25.07, being surpassed by three other countries besides France, 
namely, Belgium, Portugal and the Netherlands, which have re- 
spectively $25.98, $25.36 and $25.53. England has to work along 
as well as she can on a general average of $19.98. ‘The lowest 
register in the scale is that of Bulgaria, where $1.76 per head of 
the population is the best they can do. China has $2.08, but 
even this moderate sum converted into cash, with holes in the 
middle and strung on long strings, imparts an air of opulence to 
its possessor, and its purchasing power in that cheap country is 
really considerable. India has $3.33; Japan, $4.00; Mexico, 
$4.71; Central American States, $3.78; Turkey, $2.29; Ger- 
many, $18.78 ; Switzerland, $16.06 , Greece, $20.68 ; Spain, $17.89 
and Australia, $23.83. 


NUGGETS AND NUBBINS. 


KISS is like a bath 
That you take from the river— 
You can take and take and take 
And take ’em on forever, 
And still there’s just as many 
As if you hadn’t taken any. 
re 
By 
Awe-struck Visitor—It must be very difficult to produce such 
an exquisite work of art. 
Dealer—Nonsense! Almost anybody can paint a picture, 
but finding a victim to buy it after it is painted is where the art 
comes in. 


| 
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‘‘ My friends tell me that there is a magic spell about my 
writings,’’ said the author, complacently, as the editor glanced at 


his manuscript. 
oa 778 
There is ; 


but I prefer Webster's style of orthography my- 


self,’’ said the editor, as he handed the manuscript back. 





Miss Grace-Court—Doesn’t Mrs. 


the coeducation of the sexes ? 


Miss Pierrepont-Columbia—Coeducation ! 


Monroe-Place believe in 


I should say not! 


Why, she believes that a girl ought to be raised so carefully that 
when she sees a man she will ask : ‘‘ What is that, mamma ?”’ 


\ a: 


a 


A lady asked Rabbi Schindler, of Boston, the other day, if 


Jonah was really swallowed by a whale. 
a pleasant little accent, was as follows : 


His answer, given with 


‘*T don’t know anything 


about Chonah, and I don’t know anything about the whale; it’s 
all the same as Drilby—it’s a noffel !’’—Rochester Herald. 


An honest old negro, wearing very ragged clothing and carry- 
ing a fine large ham on his shoulder, was met one morning by 


some college boys in Oxford, Ga. 
‘* Hello, Uncle Ike !”’ 


said one of them; ‘‘if you can afford 


to buy such good victuals, why don’t you get some new clothes ?’’ 
‘* Ah, Mars’ John,’’ he replied, with a smile, ‘‘ my back gib 
me credit, but my stomich deman’ de cash.’’ 


* ok 
* 


When I was a patient in Stoke Hospital, a few months since, 
an Irishman of the Dublin City Artillery Militia, then assembled 
for annual training, was admitted for treatment. 

Pat was rather displeased at being ordered ‘‘ milk diet,’’ and, 
applying to the wardmaster for a change, was directed to mention 


the matter to the doctor attending him. 


Next morning he was greeted by the doctor with the usual, 
‘* Well, and how are you this morning, my man ?”’ 

Guess the doctor’s surprise when Pat replied : 

‘‘T’d thank ye, sorr, if you’d change me doiet ; sure I was 
weaned off milk when I was noine months ould.’’—Dudlin Herald. 





Men’s Shirts 


Our reputation—fairly earned—for perfectly 
made, faultlessly fitting Shirts is not confined to 
this city alone, as the constant receipt of orders 
from all partsof the country amply attests. Our 
famous grades of White Shirts are : “* The Won- 
der,” at socents ; ‘‘ The Favorite,” at 75 cents; 
“The Standard,” at $1.00, and “ The Custom- 
Made,” at $1.25. All most carefully made in our 
own workreoms. The Custom Department ex- 
ecutes orders promptly and in the highest style 
of the art. 


Men’s Neckwear 


Perhaps no house in the country offers assort- 
ments so comprehensive as ours invariably are, 
and prices nowhere are more moderate. 

The newest and choicest silks and satins, from 
the plain black and tiny figured to the most 
delicate tints and elaborate designs, are always 
shown in ties of all shapes and styles. 


Umbrellas 


for men and women. It is believed that the 
Umbrellas comprising our stock are the most 
extraordinary qualities ever offered at the prices. 

Every desirable material is included, and the 
styles in handles are almost without end. The 
strongest point is the moderate prices. 


Collars and Cuffs 


Only pure linen Collars and Cuffs of known ex. 
cellence and reliability find a place in our stock. 

The newest shapes in High-grade goods have 
earliest showing on our counters. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


Philadelphia. 





AMERICAN MARINE 


The 
Shipping. 
—(Ouestion 
in History 
and 
Politics 
William W. Bates, 


Late United States Commissioner of Navi- 
gation; formerly Manager of the Inland 
Lloyds Register; author of Rules for the 
Construction and Classification of Vessels. 


In one volume, 8vo, $4.00. 
489 pages. 
Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1893. 
Also for sale by the Author: 


336 Centre Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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KENSINGTON 
ENGINE 
WORKS, LTD. 





FRANCIS Bros. 
MANUFACTURERS 
BUCKEYE AUTOMATIC 
ENGINES 
BOILERS 

STEAM AND POWER 
PLANTS COMPLETE 
KENSINGTON FEED 
WATER HEATERS 
AND PURIFIERS 
KINYOUN-FRANCIS 
DISINFECTING 
MACHINERY 


FoR QUARANTINE, HOSPITAL AND 
MUNICIPAL SERVICE 


BEACH AND VIENNA STREETS 
704 ARCH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


HUGHES & 
MULLER, 


1035-103¢ Chestnut Street. 





Still Lower Prices in 
Our Young Men’s Department. 





Suitings, $30 to $4o. 


Cutaway Coats and 
Waistcoats, 


$30 to $40. 


Trousers, $10 to $14. 





Mr. Muller has made the usual 
Spring journey to London for New 
Goods and Styles. 





THE AMERICAN. 





[April 27, 1895 







Read It! | 
Study It! 





Recommend It! 














CoIn’s FINANCIAL SCHOOL 
Is WAKING UP THE PEOPLE! 


The handsome 50-cent edition is offered 3 

to our friends and readers for O CENTS. 

FOR SALE AT THE OFFICES OF ‘‘THE AMERICAN,’’ 119 S. FOURTH ST., 
OR SENT POSTPAID TO ANY ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


Fe 





ESTABLISHED 1847 .——_-c-|7 


A. WHITNEY & SONS, 


CAR WHEEL WORKS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





CHILLED AND STEEL-TIRED WHEELS 





for Engines and Cars. 


CHILLED WHEELS 





for Electric Railways and for light and special work of 


all kinds. 


BRAKE SHOES AND OTHER CASTINGS 





of specified strength and hardness. 





Gold Medal 
to Amateur Photographers. 


(OPEN TO THE WORLD.) 








‘* Nothing better could be wished for.’’ 
—British Weekly. 

‘‘Far superior to ordinary guides."’ 
—London Daily Chronicle. 


DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS. 


1/- EACH. ILLUSTRATED. 


MAPS BY JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 


‘*Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen 
to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.”’ 


EDITED BY RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G:S. 


BOURNEMOUTH AND THE NEW FOREST. 


THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 


ABERYSTWITH, BARMOUTH, AND e THE NORTH WALES COAST. 
CARDIGAN BAY. © crown 8vo., cloth, 2/-. THE BIRDS, WILD 
THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN ® FLOWERS, FERNS, MOSSES, AND 


GRASSES OF NORTH WALES. 


Photographs of scenery, ruins, etc., in Italy, Greece, Turkey, Asia Minor, etc., 


Egypt and Palestine. 
North Wales. 


LLANGOLLEN—DARLINGTON & CO. 


Specimen and lists, 50 cents. 


Darlington & Co., Llangollen, 


LONDON—W. J. ADAMS & SONS. 





‘The Dime Savings Bank 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


1439 Chestnut Street. 


Large sums not over $5000 may be deposited. 
Interest allowed on Deposits subject to withdrawal without previous notice. 


OFFICERS. 
President, DALLAS SANDERS. 
First Vice-President, ROBERT M. MCWADE. 
Second Vice-President, JACOB S. DISSTON. 
Secretary, R. EVANS PETERSON. 
Solicitors, GEORGE S. GRAHAM, WILLIAM WILKINS CARR. 
Teller, LUKE DILLON. 


TRUSTEES. 

THOMAS D. PEARCE, 

HON. BOIES PENROSE, 

RICHARD H. RUSHTON, 

MICHAEL JT. RYAN, 

DALLAS SANDERS, 

NICHOLAS THOURON, 

HARRY B. TYLER, } 
WM. H. GREEN. 


RICHARD L. AUSTIN, 
GEORGE W. BANKS, 
WILLIAM WILKINS CARR, 
JACOB S. DISSTON, 
GEORGE S. GRAHAM, 

COL. JAMES H. LAMBERT, 
ROBERT M. McWADE, 
GEORGE M. FRIEBIS, M. D., 


The Dime Savings Bank of Philadelphia was incorporated on April 9, 1890, under the general 
law of May 20, 1889, which restricts its investments to United States, City, County, Town or State 
Loans, and first mortgages on improved real estate in Pennsylvania. It cannot discount paper as 
a State bank can. 


To become a Depositor it is not necessary for you to find anyone to introduce you at the 
Bank, come yourself, tell the clerk you want to make a deposit, and he will wait on you 

and give you a book with the amount of your deposit written in it. After this you may deposit 

or draw as often or as seldom as you wish. The Dime Savings Bank of Philadelphia can accom- 

modate all class of depositors, the one who has lenge sums awaiting investment, as also the me- 

chanic and laborer desiring to provide for a rainy day by putting away a small amount at a time. 
are welcome. 


Savin 





